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Schools, 


z P ENMAENMAWR.—HIGH-CiaAsS 
BoanvinG Sciroon vor Girss. 
Principal: Miss Howarp. 

Recommended by the Rey. R. J. Campbell, 

M.A., who takes a personal interest in it. 

_ Thorough English education on modern 

fy lines. Preparaticn for Oxford Locals and 

sj London University Examinations. Delightful 

fy climate, combining sea and mountain air. 

by Games, Cycling, Sea Bathing. 

= Visitors received during vacations. 

moderate. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS, 
—Co-educational. Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and professions, 
&e. Special attention to physical and moral 
sj development. Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious opinions konourably respected. 
# Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff. 
-j lintire charge of pupils from abroad. 
4 Principal : J.H.N. SrepuEenson, M.A. (Oxon). 
Head of Junior School: Mrs. N. SrEPHENSON. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 


In the country, four miles from Crewe. 
Preparatory Department recently added. Boys 
admitted on the Foundation at half fees. 

For particulars apply to the Heap MAastTrr, 
or to the Clerk to the Governors, 38, Barton 
Arcade, Manchester. , 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BoarRDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Hicucate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress : Miss 
LILIAN TAacpbort, B.A., Intermediate Arts and 
Honours Lond. Preparation for Uendon 
Matriculation, Senior Cambridge Local, and 
Associated Board of Musicians. Healthy situa- 
tion, Hockey, Cricket, and Swimming. Special 
terms for daughters of Unitarian ministers.— 

Apply to the Heap MisTREss. 
New Term, Saturday, April 30. 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, SHERWOOD 

Rise, Norrincuam. Head Master: Mr. 

H. T. Facon, B.A. Boarders. Home in- 

fluence. Private field opposite school. Tele- 
phone. New Term, Tuesday, May 3. 


ST. GEORGE'S WOOD, 
HASLEMERE, SURREY. 
CHOOL FOR GIRLS. Sandy soil. 


608 feet above sea level.—Principal, Miss 
AMY Kemp. 


J STRATFORD UNITARIAN CHURCH 


Terms 


est Ham Lane, E. 


AY FAIR and SALE of WORK.— 
Saturday, May 28, at 3.30: Opener, 

H. G. CHANCELLOR, Esq., M.P. Monday, May 
30, at 6 p.m: Opener, Mrs. C. ASPLAND JONES. 
Funds to the amount of £300 are needed for 


" 5 the Extension and better Equipment of the 
+ o- Work of the Church and Institutions. _ 
NEG Contributions in money or goods will be 


gratefully acknowledged by— 
‘Rev. JOHN ELLIS (Minister), 
c ¥ } 19, Highlands-gardens, Ilford, 
oa or by Mr. W. J. NOEL (Church Secretary), 
: Briarwood, Grove-hill, Woodford. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


Life in Earnest 
Talks to Children. 
By GERTRUDE MARTINEAU. 


Consists of 29 Stories and Addresses contri- 
buted to the Children’s Column of THE 
INQUIRER, and republished in response to many 
requests. 


One Shilling net. Postage 2d. 


The Story of the 
Pilgrim Fathers 


Their Trials and Adventures. 


By E. ROSALIND LEE. 
Illustrated by Miss A. M. ODGERS. 
This short account of the Pilgrim Fathers is 
to give our young people seme idea of the 
hardships and trials that faced those who first 
sought refuge in America from religious 
persccution. 


One Shilling net. 


Postage 2d. 


Essex Hatt, Essex STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 


ABERDEEN UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


HE Church Committee make appeal for help in 
their effort to clear off the debt upon the 
church. The debt, amounting to £1,404, resulted 
from the fact that the old church, valued at 
£3,500, brought only £2,000, owing to deprecia- 
tion of property value. It entails a continual 
drain upon the resources of the Church in the 
shape of interest yearly to the amount of £60. 
Were the Church free from such a burden its 
sphere of usefulness could be much extended. 


This appeal is made now in view of the com- 
pletion by Mr. Webster of 21 years of strenuous 
service as our minister, and his entering upon 
the 7.\th year of his life. The membership and 
strength of the Church have steadily increased 
under Mr. Webb's ministry. As the most 
northerly of the Scottish churches the Aberdeen 
Church may well be regarded as having a 
mission beyond the City, and its influence is 
actually felt throughout the North. The celebra- 
tion of Mr. Webster’s 21st year of ministerial 
work in Aberdeen, and of his 70th birthday, can- 
not take a form more dear to his heart than one 
having for its ohject the annulling of the Church 
debt. We therefore appeal to all friends of the 
Unitarian cause to enable him to announce at our 
anniversary meeting in September next, that our 
Church is entirely freed from its pecuniary in- 
debtedness. We owe him much, and such a 
declaration of financial freedom would gladden 
and rejuvenate his soul, 

Donations may be sent to Rev. Alex. Webster, 
Avalon, Bieldside; or to the Treasurer, 92, Bon- 
accord-street, Aberdeen. 


Congregational donations promised... £136 11 4 
Chas. Hawksley, Esq., London... 25 0 0 
Lord Airedale ae Soe tates cree 10S Ome G 
R. E. Haslam, Esq., London ... «. 5 5 0 
C, F, Pearson, Esq., London ... eee 2be oe OF 


[Onn Penny. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
New Edition, Cloth, 1s. net. 
THEODORE PARKER’S 

PRAYERS. 


Edited by CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A. 
With Introduction and Portrait. 


Special Centenary Edition, with 
Portrait. 


Paper covers, Price 2d. 


THEODORE PARKER, 
A LATTER-DAY TEACHER. 
By the late R. A. ARMSTRONG, B.A. 


Book Room, Essex Hall, Essex St.,Strand,W.C. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ UNITASSOCE, LONDON.” 


PRAYERS: NEW AND OLD. 


Suitable for Church, Family, or Private Worship. 
By P. E. VIZARD. 
Tuirp Epirion. Price 1/6 net. 


“The prayers are redolent of the deeper piety of all 
ages and sections of the Christian Chureh. They are 
arranged and selected so as to meet the needs especially 
of those who seek to combine ancient devotion with 
modern conceptions of God and man. The book is a 
good one.’—Inquirer. 

“The yearnings and outreachings of the human 
heart were never expressed in truer language nor in 
fewer words,”—Rock. 

“The compiler’s aim has been to include only such 
gems of devotional desire as have been fitly wedded to 
beautiful language, and in this he has been successful.” 
—Literary World. 


Puitir GREEN, Essex Hall, Essex-st., Strand. 


READ JOHN PaGe Horrs’ Monruty, 


THE COMING DAY. 


Price THREEPENCE. 


Contents for MAY. 
A Memory and an Incentive. The story 
of an Appeal to the People of Leiccster. 
“ Sedition ”’ in India. 
“ Seditions.” Mrs. Besant. 
The Woman’s Charter. 
The Common-sense Bible Teacher. 
Notes by the Way. 
Almonds and Raisins. 


Lonpon: A. C. FIrrecp, 13, Clifford's-inn, 
Fleet-street, 
May be had from all Newsagents, or dircet from the Editor, 
The Roserie, Shepperton-on-Thames. 


PRESBYTERIAN FUND. 


The Managers give notice that they are 
prepared to offer the following Scholarships, 
tenable from October, 1910 :— 


I, Three Graduate Scholarships, 


tenable at Carmarthen College, of the 
value of £40 a year for three years. 


II. One Undergraduate Scholarship, 


of the value of £50 a year, tenable for two 
or three years (at the option of the Board), 
at any recognised University College in 
the United Kingdom. 

For particulars and Forms of Application apply to 


the Secretary of the Board, G. HAROLD CLENNELL, 
Esq., 6, Great James Street, Bedford Row, London, W.C, 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Morning, 

ne ed 
SUNDAY, May 22. 
LONDON. 


Aoton, Creffield-road, 11.15 andj 7, Rev. H. B. 
SMITH. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. J. HippErson. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWoRTH; 7, Rey. G. 
C. Cressny, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. GrorcE Critog- 
LEY, B.A. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
1] and 7, Rev. W. J. Jurr. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11 and 7, Rev. Frank K, FREESTON, 

Finchley (Church End), Wentworth Hall, 
Balards-lane, 6.30, Mr. WALTER RUSSELL. 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Exxis. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15, Rev. R. P. Fariry, B.A.; 7, 
Rev. E. W. Lummis. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Gow. 

Harlesden, Willesden High School, Craven Park, 7, 
Mr. E. Carieton. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11, 
Rev. G. C. Cressny, M.A., D.D.; 7. Rev. 
A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. W. H. Drum- 
monpD, B.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. W. Tupnor Jonzs, Ph.D., F.R.G.S., 
late of Wellington, New Zealand. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11, Rev. F. 
Hanxrmnson; 7, Rev. W. H. Rose. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHARLES 

- Ropnr, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CuynowrtTu 
Pore. 

Deptford, Church and Mission, Church-street, 
6.30 


Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRDON Coopmr, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11, Rey. J. A. Pearson; 
6.30, Rev. T. P. SprppINa. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
end 7, Dr. F. W. G. Foat, D.Litt., M.A. 
Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 

Dovatas W. Rosson, -B.D. 
Stratford Unitarian Church, 1], P.S.M., Mr. 
P. W. StanarE; 6.30, Rev. JoHN ELus. 
University Hall, Gordon-square, 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. J. Paaz Hopps. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G, Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, Worple-road, 7, 
Rev. JoHN Howarp. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, 
JosnrH WInson. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. L. JENKINS JONEs. 


Rey. 


ABERYsTWYTH, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. J. 
McDoweEtt. 

Brruineuam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. Jos—EpH Woop. 

BremincHam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, Rev. Jonn Worstey Austin, M.A. 

BuiackzurNn, King William street, near Sudell 
Cross, 10,45 and 6,30, Rev. E. W. Sraty, M.A. 

Buaoxroot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30. 

Braoxpoot, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 


Botton, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45, 
Scholars’ Service; 6.30, Rev. J. IsiLan 
Jonrs, M.A. 


Bovznemouts, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. RuppLeE. 

BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30. 

BricutTon, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 
and 7. Rev. PrrestiEy Prime. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Grorce STREET, 


CamBRiper, Assembly Hall, Downing-street, 
11.30, Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A. 
CuatuHam, - Unitarian Christian Church, Ham- 
mond-hill, 11 and 6.30. 
CHELMs¥oRD, Unitarian Church, Legg-street, 6,30, 
Mr. C. F. Hinton, B.A. _ - 
CuEsTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. JENKIN Evans. 
Cuirton, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
H. Rawttnas, M.A. 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 
and 6,30, Rev. C. A. GInEvER, B.A. 
Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. E. 
S. Hicks, M.A. 

EvusHam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 

GATESHEAD, Unity Church, Anniversary, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. MarrHrmw R. Scorv. 

Gorton, Brookfield Church, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. 
GrorGe Evans, M.A. 

GuILpFoRD, Ward-street Church, North-street, 
11 and 6.30, Mr. Groraz WARD. 

Hastrines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 1] and 
6.30, Rey. S. Burrows. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 1] and 6.15, Rev. J. J. MarTeEn. 

Lerps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Cuarues 
Harerove, M.A. 

LzicEsTER, Free Christian Chureh, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. KENNETH BonD. 

LercesTER, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
E. I. Fripp, B.A. 

LivEerPoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

LivERPOOL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Rosperts. 

LIvERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev. J. 
C. Opaurs, B.A.; 6.30, Rev. M. Warkrns. 

MatpstTong, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

MOoRETONHAMPSTEAD, Devon, Cross Chapel, 11 
and 3, Rev. A. LANCASTER, 

New Bricuton and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Prof. G. 
Dawes Hicks, Litt.D. 

Portsmoutu, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45. 

PortsmoutTH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonn. 

Preston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES TRAVERS. 

ScarsporoucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

Suvpnoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. J. F. PaRMITER. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
JAMES C, STREET. 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Wi~t1AM AGAR. 

Soutnurort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. WILSON. 

SourHampton, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. Livens. 
Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 

and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 
TunBRIDGn Wetts, Dudley Institute, Dudley- 
road, Morning Service (only), 11, Rev. 
GEORGE STALLWORTHY. 
West Krepy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. HawKzEs. 


HAMBURG. 
The Church of the Liberal Faith, Logenhaus, 
Welckerstrasse, 11, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 
6.45, Rev. RaMSDEN BALMFORTH. 


MARRIAGE. 
PrENWARDEN—CHANCELLOR.—On May 12, at 
Highgate Unitarian Christian Church, by. 
the Rev. A. A, Charlesworth, Stanley Peter, 
younger son of Peter  Penwarden, of 
Newent, Glos., to Hilda Mary, eldest 
daughter of Henry G. Chancellor, M.P., 

of Hornsey-rise, London, N. 

DEATH. 

RoGceERs.—On the 15th May, at 6, Wydehurst- 


terrace, Addiscombe, Mary A. Rogers, late 
of 66, Southdown-avenue, Brighton. 


“MHE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.”— 
Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 1}d.—ls. 6d. a 
year ; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100 ; extra 
charge local page.—Address to Ep1Tor, “ Dove- 
stone,” Denton-road, Gorton, Manchester. 
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Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 
—_o>—- 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS, 


i YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial Department 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
yee ge a nena ee four years.— 
ply by letter only to the Secretar och 
Lunited Witton, Binninglnih, a 


YPEWRITING.—Sermons, Articles, 
and MS. of every description accurately 
and intelligently typed. 1s. per 1,000 words. 


Also duplicating undertaken. Terms moderate, 
—E. P., 14, Buckley-road, Kilburn, N.W. 


1b 28 Unitarian convert, aged 28, 

desires post in West of England, where 
opportunities for Unitarian worship and work 
would be available; three years’ experience 
teaching ; accustomed to cooking and domestic 
work; fond of children; typewriting and 
literary tastes.—“ Pax,” INQUIRER OFFICE, 3, 
Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


\ \ANTED, for 3 months, from July 1, 

a young SERVANT to help two others 
in seaside house in Devonshire. Wages 
according to capabilities. Good reference 
indispensable.—Miss Jones, Langley House, 
Dawlish. 


Che Fnquivrer,. 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


To all parts of the World:— 8. pds 
Prar QUARTER ana . wo I 8 
Per Haur-YEAR ... ove os (Oe 
Par YAR ... AnD nae ove 10 IG 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if eredit is taken, ; 
Cheques, &e., for Subscriptions, dc., should be 


made payable to Tue INQUIRER Publishin 
Company, Lid., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 


to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W.,endorsed — 


“ Inquirer.” 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


& 8s. d, 
Per PaGcE i ae 6 0.90) 
Atm eP AGH Somat © oases -- 3 028 
Prr CoLUMN ... are 200 
IncH In COLUMN ted > 0 3 7ao 
Front PaGeE—INCHIN CotumN 0 4 6 . 


PREPAID RATES. 


All orders under this heading must — 
be accompanied by remittance. __ 


Charitable Appeals, id. per word, 
Second and further insertions half price. 
For Appeals occupying large space special 
quotation will be sent on application. 


Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for a 


two lines; extra lines, 4d. each. 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
1d, per word. Minimum charge, 1s, 6d. — 


Situations Vacant and Wanted, &e., 


20 words ls. { 
part of 6 words, 3d. Second and following 
insertions, half-price. cap 


All communications and payments in 
spect of Advertisements should be mad 
The Manager, ‘‘Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. <r 


Advertisements should arrive not later 
Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY to 
the same week, ae 


Each additional 6 words or — 


Pay 
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es NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


_ Berors these lines appear in print the 

- King’s funeral will have taken place, and 

the sad national drama of the past fort- 

night will have come to an ena es 

good King,”’ said Sydney Smith, ‘* must 

not go to his grave without that reverence 

_ from the people which his virtues deserved.” 

_ This reverence has been duly paid. The 

escort of kings, the pageantry of a great 

ceremonial, the sorrowing crowds bereft 

of a ruler and a friend—nothing was lack- 

 ingthat could express homage and affection. 

And at the heart of it all, almost hidden by 

: these solemu splendours, the utter sim- 
re plicity of death. 


*# * * 


_-—s Ar the funeral of Queen Victoria many 
people felt the incongruity of the great 
military display, and the absence of any 
recognition of the arts of peace which are 
the “ptrongtli and glory of nations, In 
these matters precedent rules, and so King. 
Edward, like his predecessors, has gone 
to his rest amid the booming of guns and 
the flashing of swords. But the time has 
surely come when a more honourable place 
should be assigned in national ceremonial 
for the representatives of civic life, the 
heads of our universities, the captains of 
industry, and the leaders of the people 
S ae and literature and song. 
2 a bee 


TH Secanuie of a modification of the 
‘ing’s Oath, so as to remoye the words 


of small means. 


which are felt to be insulting to the faith 
of Roman Catholics, has again come up 
for public discussion, and. it is understood 
that the Government is likely to move in 
the matter. It ought not to be difficult to 
find a fresh form of words which will secure 
the Protestant succession without stigma- 
tising the Mass as ‘‘ superstitious and 
idolatrous.’? While our Roman Catholic 
fellow countrymen must naturally feel most 
strongly on the subject, we should like 
to assure them of the sympathy of many 
people like ourselves, who also feel 
agerieved at words which are inconsistent 
with Christian charity and the respect due 
to conscientious differences of opinion. 


* * * 


We welcome Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
sensible letter to The Times on the subject 
of national mourning. He pleads for an 
inexpensive symbol, like the wearing of 
a violet ribbon, in the interest of people 
It is, as he points out, a 
real difficulty and hardship when public 
etiquette requires a whole school suddenly 
to appear in black clothes. We hope 
that the matter will be considered in the 
right quarter with a view to defining 
“*decent mourning’’ in future in the 
simple terms which he suggests. 


* * ae 


WE also agree with Mr. Shaw in his 
dislike of a whole population, and especi- 
ally its children, in black, as ugly and in- 
appropriate. ‘*‘ Why our schools,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘should be deliberately made 
hideous with black because an honourable 
public career has come to its close in all 
‘peace, fulfilment, and cheerful memory 
is not apparent to any healthy-minded 
person.’’ Gorgeous militar) uniforms are 


not considered out of place, even at a 
funeral. Why, then, should the vast 
civilian population be condemned to 
these dismal trappings of woe ? 


* * * 


Tue Nation last Saturday gave the 
following impression of King George— 
** practically in the words of a Minister ??— 
which will be read with deep interest +— 
**He behaved to us all with extreme 
kindness and consideration. He sent for 
those Cabinet Ministers who were in town 
on Monday, one by one, beginning with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and one 
could not but be impressed with the stress 
he laid on the constitutional side of his 
duties and position. Of King Edward 
he spoke with deep and manly emotion, 
saying that he had been more a brother 
than a father to him. We all thought him 
frank and straightforward, full of desire 
to do his best for the country.”’ 


aK * * 


Tue appalling colliery disaster at White- 
haven has evoked deep and widespread 
sympathy, coupled, with admiration for the 
splendid heroism of the rescuers, who re- 
fused. to desist from their efforts till their 
fire helmets were almost melted by the 
heat. Happily there seems good reason to 
believe that the entombed miners must 
soon have lost consciousness and met with a 
speedy death. No branch of our industrial 
army runs such terrible risks for the public 
good, and the least we can do is to respond 
to the appeal for material help for the 
widow and the orphan. 


* * 1 


Owrne to the suspension of business 
on the day of the King’s Funeral, our 
report of the anniversary meetings, which 


= ee ee 


——$—$—$—$ 
e-— O --T- ‘-e_—— ————— ee ee 


have been held at Essex Hall during the 
past week, is necessarily very imperfect, 
and an important section of it must be 
deferred till next week. There has been a 
good attendance to take part in the very 
full programme, and many greetings of 
old friends. Workers from lonely posts of 
duty have felt the kindling of a larger 
fellowship, and the encouragement of 
common sympathies. Perhaps in no other 
way are these recurring anniversaries so 
fruitful of good. 


* * * 


Ar the Spring Assembly of the Pro- 
gressive League, which was held at the 
King’s Weigh House on Monday, the 
recommendation of the president, the 
Rev. R. J. Campbell, that in future the 
League be known as the ‘‘ Liberal Christian 
League’’ was accepted. It is not in 
reality a new departure, for in the con- 
stitution the first object of the League is 
stated to be ‘‘ to provide a common meet- 
ing ground and fellowship for those who 
are in sympathy with Liberal Christianity 
and all progressive religious thought.’ It 
has simply been felt desirable to announce 
its spiritual character in its title, and in 
this way to emphasise the fact that the 
fellowship of Liberal Christians is wider 
than any programme of reform or method 
of activity. We think that the League 
should appealin many ways to the readers of 
Tue Inquirer, and we hope from time to 
time to give them information about 
its operations. We commend it cordially 
to their active co-operation and their 
earnest prayers. 


* * * 


WE are sorry to see that the Don- 
caster Chapel case has come before the 
courts. On Friday of last week an appli- 
cation was made in the Chancery Division 
before Mr. Justice Joyce, and counsel 
who appeared on behalf of the Rev. Percy 
Jones gave an undertaking that he would 
not preach in the chapel for the next two 
Sundays. Ifthe case is pushed to anissue, 
it may be fraught with very grave con- 
sequences for places of worship all over 
the country. We hope that in that event 
Parliament will intervene and decide the 
real equity of the situation, as it did 
recently to secure the lberties of the 
United Free Church of Scotland, and in 
1844, when it passed the Dissenters’ Chapels 
Act to curb the power of the dead hand 
upon the progress of living opinion. 


* * * 


Many friends in London this week have 
heard with serious concern of Principal 
Carpenter’s accident. His horse fell with 
him when he was out riding. Fortunately, 
the injuries are not serious. It is good 
news that it was his intention to resume 
his lectures this week. 
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‘“‘T said, I will water my best garden, and will 
water abundantly my garden bed; and, lo, my 
brook became a river, and my river became a 
sea.’’—HCCLESIASTICUS xxiy. 31. 

THESE suggestive words of the ancient 
Hebrew sage were a parable to him. They 
may serve, even more suggestively, albeit 
in a different sense, as a fruitful parable to 
us. What would the Christian Churches 
of to-day not give, if, as regards their own 
spiritual life, and their power of spiritualis- 
ing the world, they could only feel that 
their brook was indeed becoming a river, 
and their river rising and spreading like the 
sea? Surely that is the divine intention ! 
And why should it not beso? There is, at 
any rate, one natural way—not the only 
way but the surest—in which, here and 
now, quickly and eftectively, the Churches 
could most mightily freshen the higher life 
of the world,and send that ‘‘ river of God ’’ 
flowing through men’s hearts with some- 
ing of the fulness and buoyancy of the 
sea. There is, I say, a way—which more 
and more seems to me the chief way, and 
the appointed way. We all know it! 
We know the fact so well that it is a com- 
monplace, and our very knowledge of it 
makes it all the more difficult to redeem the 
fact from a commonplace and turn it into 
an inspiration. We all know that 


THE YOUNG HUMAN LIFE OF THE WORLD 


holds in it, at this moment, the immediate 
future, for good or ill. There it is, under 
our very eyes, at our very hands, in city and 
village, in home and street—that palpable, 
palpitating, multi-millionfold young human 
life—there it is, not ideal but real, as God 
and man have thus far made it. The next 
fifty years of our native land, the next fifty 
years of our Churches, are involved in what 
this actual young life now is, and in what 
we are going to make of it. 

Well, here might be matter for grave 
consideration. And it is but simple truth 
to say that young human life in the midst 
of modern civilisation is exposed to great 
and subtle dangers, to dark and serious 
evils. Nor can many of us, either as 
parents, citizens, or members of Churches, 
avoid experiencing, at times, some painful 
searchings of heart as to whether we have 
not been greatly guilty of negligence, if not 
of unwisdom, towards the rising generation 
of youths and maidens, boys and girls, and 
little children. 

Moreover, on the other hand, we may all 
be ready to confess that,neither in the home, 
the school, nor the Church is young human 
life, by any means, so easy to help and 
guide as once it seemed to be. Nor is it 
likely to grow easier just yet. A young 
human life to-day is such a tingling piece 
of vitality as mankind until now never had 
to handle. ‘‘ How God must love us!”’ 
exclaims a great moral and spiritual worker, 
‘*He gives us such hard problems to 
solve !”’ 

But see! All these difficulties are the 
mere incidentals of our present stage of 
humanevolution. The essential factis that 


* The Anniversary Sermon on behalf of the 
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never beforein the world’shistory w asyoung 
human life more wholesome, more precious, 
or more promising. What a power! What 
apower! Whata poweritis, what a power 
it may be, to put the living kingdom of 
God into the actual kingdoms of man, and 
to bring the idealism of Christ into the 
realities of our business and politics—into 
our entire life, civic and spiritual. Those 
who live in closest contact with the varied 
and virile young life of to-day, those who 
know it best and work the hardest for it, 
are the fullest of hope and confidence, not 
only in regard to it, but in regard to the 
nation of which this young life is the future. 
Now, according to Louis Stevenson, ‘‘ the 
world is so full of a number of things ”’ 
that, as Sydney Smith once said, the things 
which any of us don’t know would filla very 
large book! I wonder how many of us 
realise the simple fact that the bulk of the 
young human life of this country 7s just 
now in its Sunday-schools—yea, in its 
Sundeay-schools in far larger numbers than 
even in its day schools. I wonder how 
many of us are aware that fully one-sixth 
of the population of this country is in its 
Sunday-schools, and that, as the eminent 
naval officer, Sir Nathaniel Barnaby has 
recently pointed out, ‘‘ the Sunday-school 
teachers of our country are more in number 
than all our soldiers and sailors put to- 
gether!’ That isa startingly exhilarating 
fact. Our soldiers and sailors cost the 
nation sixty millions a year. Our Sunday- 
school teachers cost the nation nothing. 
But, as Sir Nathaniel says, they give to the — 
young life of the nation ‘‘ the fear of God ; 
and the basal elements of morality,’’ xe 
Yes, and the bulk of this young life—not 
in decreasing but in increasing numbers, 
as I shall show you—is actually in our 
Sunday-schools. Making all due allowances 
for the children and young people of the 
higher and so-called educated classes who 
do not dream of going to Sunday-school— 
though why, I do not know, they have so 
much need for it, and, above all others, so 
obvious a duty to it—the Sunday-school yet 
remains the chief great channel of this 
nation’s young vitality. Would to God that 
we could strike the mind and theimagina- 
tion of all who care for England or religion 
with this simple, momentous fact and idea 
—namely, that, in larger volume than the _ 
adult life of our churches—ay, in lara =a 
volume than through our day schools, to 
say nothing of any other institutions— 
the main stream of our nation’s young life 
is even now pouring into and passing — es 
through the Sunday-schools of this land. 
Of course, all is not well with the Sunday- i 
school. But, is all well with the Churches ? 
Ts all well with the social life of our time ? 


Is all well, at this moment, with any : 
nation? ‘‘ God’s in His heaven,’’ no 


doubt. i 
BUT IS ALL RIGHT WITH OUR WORLD? 


Here, again, let us patiently recognise 
that all these things—the Sunday-school 
among them—are in process of evolution, 
Neither by their beginnings, nor by any 
phase of their development, can we judge 
of anything 1 in Nature, in life, or in insti- 
tutions. Looked at cynically, or unsym- 
pathetically, or as mere dull, irks 
unrelated details, most things in t 
world—Sunday-schools included—may 
made to seem small and scrubby ! 
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only some spiritual glimpse of plan and 
purpose in nature or in life, and ** the glory 
of their going on,’’ which can ever give us 
some sense of the meaning they may have 
in the mind of God. 

Have we got that glimpse in regard to the 
Sunday-school ?. Have the Churches got 
that glimpse as regards their own Sunday- 
schools ? A certain novelist, whose name 
I forget (and better so !) makes one of his 
characters say of another: ‘* She hasn’t 
a soul above a Sunday-school teacher !”’ 
Had that fiction writer, or anyone who 
thinks like him, even the glimmer of a 
glimpse of the fact that, many and varied 
and great as have been mankind’s philan- 
thropies, the greatest of theseis the Sunday- 
school; and that, among human achieve- 
ments for the good of the race, next to the 
home and the Church, the Sunday-school 
stands pre-eminent ? 

Now, I am free to admit, in regard to 
Sunday-schools, as in regard to Churches, 
that, although they were never more 
needed, they were, surely, never more 
difficult to carry on than now. The Sunday- 
school is a bigger thing than ever, and of 
infinitely more importance to the Churches; 
and yet less and less do the well-to-do, 
theeducated, the leisured and the privileged 
seem willing to ‘* take their share of hard- 
ness ’’ as ‘‘ good soldiers of Jesus Christ ’’ 
in this regular training of the young for the 
moral and spiritual warfare of life. And so, 
increasing in numbers though it be, the 
Sunday-school of to-day is up against ever 
so many modern difficulties. What then! 
The late Lord Kelvin used to say to his 
students of science: ‘‘ Gentlemen, when 
you meet a difficulty you are on the eve of a 
discovery.’’ Is this going to happen in 
‘ regard to the Sunday-school? I can well 
2 believe that it will. Nay, in a very real 
: measure, it has already happened. Within 
; the last five or ten years, some of the 
Sunday-schools’ foremost workers, of 
r nearly all denominations throughout the 
_ world, have faced the difficulties, and, fired 
- with fresh hopes and dreams for the rising 

generation, have discovered, in the Sunday- 

school even as tt is, amazing possibilities ; 
and are themselves now ardently and wisely 
at work building slowly up ‘‘ the Sunday- 
school of to-morrow,’’ thus building, as 
surely, the Church and the nation of the 
day to follow. 
: This is not the occasion on which to tell 
: of methods. Suffice it to say, in passing, 
that the men and women, who are bringing 
in the new era of the Sunday-school, are not 
mere enthusiasts; but, while among the 
heartiest, they are also among the ‘‘ braini- 
est ’’ of workers for young humanity. The 
science of our nature’s moral and spiritual 
¥ life in its juvenile and adolescent stages, 
and the humanly-divine art of helping it 
: along to arrive at its best, they have 
caused to be known and used as never 
before. Already there has arisen a small 
library of most helpful, illuminating, stimu- 
lating literature; while the evidence, 
which comes to us from many quarters, 
‘a as to what is being actually accomplished 
on these new lines is, in some cases, of 
thrilling interest. 
Now, it is very significant to me, and I 
hope to you, that this new movement for 
the helping of the world’s young life is 
running through the Sunday-school as its 
channel. Yet, after all, that is quite 
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natural. As amorethanahundred-year-old 
settled channel, along which the mainstream 
of young life has run, there is nothing 
yet which can compete with the Sunday- 
school. Its day, its spirit, its memories, 
its influence, the sentiments and associa- 
tions which have gathered about it; 
the scores of millions of lives which, at 
their most impressionable period, the 
Sunday-school has touched with some sense 
of diviner things—all this, and more, 
goes to make it naturally the institution, 
of all others, which those who care for the 
religious life and the corporate life ot the 
future should foster, and utilise, and elevate, 
and dignify. The great and pressing need 
just now is that the civic world and the 
Christian Churches themselves should 
vividly realise the fact that the Sunday- 
school is not some separate, casual, 
transient, negligible item, but that it is a 
huge, concrete, and veritably organic por- 
tion of the nation and the Church—the 
younger end of both; the 


Best AND Biccest ASSET OF THE UPCOMING 
CHURCH. 


and of the nation yet to be. Is not the 
realisation of this fact greatly needed ? 
Let us see. What is the bitter cry of all 
the Churches just now? ‘‘ The great 
and persistent lament,’’ says Rev. Richard 
Roberts (the author of a valuable little 
volume to which I am much indebted, 
and which I commend to all, ‘‘ The Church 
and the Next Generation’’*), ‘‘ of the 
Christian leaders of our time is the in- 
difference of the masses. Church atten- 
dance censuses and other investigations 
have given us alarming statistical evidence 
of the extent of this indifference. It is 
probably no exaggeration to say that four- 
fifths of the people of this country are not 
in any kind of vital association with the 
Churches. Mark you! Four people out 
of every five indifferent. Yes, but their 
indifference is not confined to religion. 
For example, there are some seven or 
eight millions of wage-earners in our land 
who might be members of trade unions, but 
the membership falls short of two millions, 
and is nearer a million and a-half. So that 
there is an indifference of some four- 
fifths of the people, not only to religion, but 
even to the possibilities of their own social 
and material betterment. Of course, I 
am quite aware—as is the writer I refer 
to—that one element in this indifference 
might open up to us the whole subject of 
the Church’s obligation in regard to social 
reform, and no one of us can deny “‘ the 
acuteness and urgency of that obligation 
who knows anything of the hindrances 
to the progress of the kingdom of God 
which are entailed by the pressure of modern 
social conditions.’’? There is, of course, 
also much indifference due to culpably 
low views of life. And this prevails as 
much—probably a good deal more—among 
the rich than among the poor. 

Be all that as it may, I think you will 
see that what I am specially driving at to- 
day is the church’s obligation in regard to 
the spiritual life of the world. Of the 
Church’s duty in regard to that there can be 
no dispute or question. Whatever other 
work the Christian Church may be able to 
undertake—and to my mind it has the 
right, if it only had the time, to under- 
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take many other things—yet its proper, 
its primary, its unique function is to in- 
crease the spiritual power of mankind—al- 
ways using that word ‘‘ spiritual ’’ in the 
widest and highest sense, as including life 
and character, manhood and womanhood ; 
yea, and even more than that, more than 
language can ever express, that mighty, 
mystic light and uplift of which, in rare 
moments, we have all been conscious, when, 
perchance, there has come even to us ‘‘ a 
vision and faculty divine,’? and from 
which there has flowed a greater gentleness 
and justice and peace into our common 
round, our daily task. 

Now, if this—or anything like it—be the 
Church’s undoubted work, there are three 
facts or factors to which I would call your 
attention as bearing momentously, and 
very practically, upon the question as to 


WHat THE CHURCHES ARE GOING TO 
MakE oF THEIR Best Asser— THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


(1) The first fact is very discouraging 
to students of the problem of indifference. 
Tt arises out of the recent investigations 
over a wide and varied area of well-trained 
American and other thinkers, whose names 
are too numerous to mention, who have 
devoted themselves to the careful yet 
sympathetic study of religious experience. 
And it amounts to this, that a man seems 
to lose susceptibility to the influences which 
produce religious awakening after he has 
passed the age of twenty-five years. This 
does not mean, of course, that a man ceases 
to be religious after twenty-five years of age, 
or that he ceases to grow in the religious 
hfe. But it does mean that after he has 
reached twenty-five, or even twenty, a 
man is altogether more impervious to 
spiritual impressions. It does not mean 
that a man never becomes religious after 
twenty-five, because there are well-known 
instances of thisin most districts ; although 
it is a matter of common knowledge that 
all the great united missions of recent years 
have left no appreciable mark upon the 
life of the people at large. The plain 
though disheartening fact which emerges 
out of a careful study by careful students 
of the world’s religious experiences is this— 
that after twenty-five, and eyen after 
twenty years of age, the average man more 
or less loses the very susceptibility whereby 
he becomes, if he becomes at all, a con- 
sciously and voluntarily religious being. 
Disheartening, I said. And yet, if it bea 
fact, itis in the nature of things, and there- 
fore within the divine order ; and we must 
learn to recognise the fact, and work 
accordingly. In other words, we must as 
Churches take care to cultivate and foster 
the spiritual life of the young at the age 
when, evidently, God intends. 

(2) This leads me to the second fact, 
which, happily, is all encouraging, namely, 
that the same investigations go to show 
that under the age of twenty, and especially 
from the ages of fourteen, or even twelve, up 
to eighteen, young human nature is 
naturally most susceptible to religious in- 
fluence. Naturally, not artificially ; any- 
thing artificial or forced is wrong. But 
religion itself is right. Not adult religion 
for babes. By no means. There is where 
the Christian Church has made a huge 
mistake—trying to cram adult religion into 
a child-soul. No, a child’s religion must 
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be a child’s; and a boy’s religion must be 
a boy’s; and the two are as different as 
child and boy; even as both are different 
from the religion of the full-grown man. 
Child and boy, and girl and youth and 
maiden have each a natural and God- 
given capacity for religion—treligion which, 
in essence, is a sense of God, which may be 
vague or vivid—a feeling of relation to Him 
and a life and spirit which are, less or more, 
the outcome of that sense and feeling. 
This is a religion which God has given every 
child and youth the capacity to enjoy— 
yea, to enjoy the sense that God knows him 
and loves him; and this sense, by 
no convulsions or artificialities, but as 
naturally as it learns to eat, and read, and 
laugh, and love, and live, this, I say, is that 
consciousness of God into which not so 
much the instruction, as the atmosphere 
and the influence of the Church and its 
members, ought to lead every little child and 
budding youth and maiden. That is the 
time—the natural time. Missed then, it 
may never be recovered. And observe! 
It is because the Churches have lamentably 
missed this vital fact hitherto that 80 per 
cent. of those who have passed through 
the Sunday-schools are now outside the 
Churches! And as, to a large extent, these 
have also lost much of the religious suscepti- 
bility which they once naturally had, we 
have sadly to confess that, ‘‘ with all our 
preaching, we do not appreciably affect the 
mass of the people,’’ four-fifths of whom 
are now outside all Churches. But see! 
(3) Here is something to cheer us. Itisa 
curious fact that the churches do get into 
their Sunday-schools about four out of every 
five of the people’s children. Do you notice 
the co-incidence ?. While four-fifths of the 
adult population remain outside the 
churches, four-fifths of the children come 
inside the Sunday-schools. These are they 
who have within them that fresh suscep- 
tibility for any such religion as there is 
going to be in the immediate future. These 
are the Church’s greatest opportunity. 
On no other field of operations, in no 
other direction that it can look, has the 
Church such a chance. 
Four-Firrus oF tHE Propie’s CHILDREN. 
And, do you know how many that means? 
It is a number which nearly equals the 
voting citizens of the United Kingdom. 
And it is a number which is not decreas- 
ing, but increasing. There are decreases, 
of course, in some schools and in some 
denominations. But other schools and 
other denominations (of which our 
own is one) show considerable increases. 
The Roll Call for 1909 of Sunday- 
school scholars of the Protestant de- 
nominations shows an increase of 25,101, 
with an increase of teachers to the number 
of 2,412, But I have not yet told you the 
grand total. The Roll Call for 1909 shows 
that in the Sunday-schools of the United 
Kingdom we have of teachers 710,198, and 
of scholars 7,400,756—< more teachers 
than all our soldiers and sailors put to- 
gether,’’ and almost as many gcholars as 
electors in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Think for one moment what all this means. 
Just consider! Including youths and 
maidens, over seven millions of children 
and young people—a larger number than 
with all our pains and penalties we can get 
into our day schools—over seven millions 
of living bodies and souls just come into our 


Sunday-schools, and, with trusting faith, 
submit themselves for years to such pro- 
cesses as we may deem best for them. 
From one point of view the fact is truly 
pathetic, but from another, is it not sug- 
gestive of incalculable possibilities ? These 
seven millions are the men and women of 
a very few years hence—the workpeople, 
possibly the masters; the buyers and 
sellers ; the voters, possibly the rulers ; cer- 
tainly ‘the citizens of district, town, or 
nation; the Sunday-school teachers and 
superintendents, the members, possibly 
the ministers of our churches ; the officials 
and committees of our religious, philan- 
thropic, and educational institutions ; in 
short, these seven million children and 
young‘ people, now in our Sunday-schools, 
are the actual material out of which is 
to come most of all that will be best in the 
England just ahead of us. And what that 
future, in hearts, and homes, and country 
is going to be, the Churches, through their 
Sunday-schools, more than in any other 
way, have it in their power to determine. 

Listen: *‘‘ There was once a. village 
teacher who looked down into the earnest 
eyes of a boy who had come to learn 
religion at school for the first time. .‘ What 
is your name?’ said the teacher. And 
that boy replied, ‘ My name is Jesus. My 
mother is Mary, the carpenter’s wife.’ ’’ 
Yes, through the religious school at 
Nazareth even he came ; and through the 
Sunday-schools of England there might yet 
come more than men dream, did the 
Churches but realise what their schools 
truly are and could be ! 

But are not the Churches feeling and 
doing all this? Let us be quite honest. 
Does anybody here, who truly knows any- 
thing about it, really think so? No one 
values more highly than I do the good 
done by our Sunday-schools, their teachers, 
and workers. If I were asked to say 
which is doing the greater good, the 
Sunday-school or the Church, I should 
actually hesitate to reply ; while I boldly 
challenge anyone to tell me of any other 
two institutions on earth which are helping 
more people to be decently good. As for 
Sunday-school teachers—uncompelled, un- 
paid, often unthanked, and unrecognised, 
—I regard them as the noblest band of 
philanthropists of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries. But even good must not 
hinder us from striving after greater good. 
Let us fully and gratefully admit the good. 
But does the best worker in our Sunday- 
schools feel that the Churches are making 
the most of their amazing opportunity ? 
Ah, yes. There are workers working 
themselves to death. Such workers and 


dear friends—as able and noble as ever 


breathed—some of us have recently lost. 
But this only adds intensity and poignancy 
to the call of our Sunday-school upon the 
Churches, See! 


THE PROBLEM BEFORE US IS THE TEACHER. 


There is the solution, summed up in a 
sentence. Other things are needed, as I 
shall mention in a moment. 


the teacher that gives them value. Given 


the teacher—I would rather say the helper 


of young life to life—and all else follows. 
Of late years, moved by tender sympathy 
for suffering humanity, young” ladies of 
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| workers; for better-equipped work 
But it is. : 


leisure have, by no easy means, learnt the 
art of nursing the sick, to whom they 
might give their services. All honour to 
them! It has probably never occurred 
to their sisters to go and learn the art of 
teaching—if it be only the delightful play- 
work of the Kinder-garten—and then to 
come and use that art among the children 
of the Sunday-school, thereby doing a 
work that even angels might envy, and 
winning a place and a power, an esteem 
and an affection, such as I believe no 
other public work on earth ever brings. 
And that is only one of the things the 
Churches might do. Hear Sir George 
White: .‘‘ We spend pounds to reclaim 
the masses, we spend pence to train the 
child. £10,000 is needed for a church for 
adults, and only £2,000 for a school for 
the children. The Church is put well to 
the front—the Sunday-school behind— 
or underneath! There are numberless 
colleges to train a paid ministry to 
preach to the fathers and mothers, not 
one such college for teachers of children ; 
and, in most colleges, no class in which — 
the student can learn the art of teaching, 
with the result that few of our preeae 
can do more than ‘ say a few words’ to 
the young, and they had sometimes better ‘x, 
be omitted, because they are unsuitedeither — 
in manher or matter. The teaching staff 
of our schools rarely contains the best re 
that the Church could give. The Uni- 
versity trained men and women may not — ‘ 
be very numerous in our congreganlensy oP 
but how many of them are found in our = 
schools ¢ ’ Vis dt 
May I venture to ask a few questianas a Sel 
Do any of the Churches provide their 
Sunday-schools with a sufficient number 
efficient teachers and workers? Do 
Churches show that they think great thin 
and hope great things of their Sunday ye 
schools 2? Do more than 10 per cent. of 
the adult members of the Chucches know 
anything about the Sunday-school ? Doe 
the Christian Church realise that whileit 
may be compassing Heaven and earth to” 
make one proselyte, God is actually 
peeiss on to its very doorstep, ney, in 


all the iaiidien of the world, Tee 
willing to be its disciples ? Yet does 
Church know that, slipping through 
fingers, of this precious material whi 
comes into its er is a contim 
leakage of 80 per cent. ? Those questior 3 
I assure you, are not put by way of mere 
criticism or condemnation, much les 
pessimism, for I, personally, never 
more faith in the possibilities of the Sunda 
school than to-day. Am I not in - thi 
accentuating a new call upon the Ch 
to raise their ideals of the Sunda Y 


opportunity as the Churches have 
else in this Wong and to un erta. 


prises and eae tasks in and throt ; 
their Sunday-schools ? The call is for mo 


for better organisation altoget 
the Church once realises _ 
these seven million children ; 
people now within its walls 
moral and spiritual future in its 
hands, there is. nothing the 
not spend, there is no « = 
will” not h taal, even 3 
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complete altering of the emphasis of its 
own work; that work, which is now mainly 
for the life and comfort of adults, being 
possibly changed to a work mainly for the 
life and conduct and character of the 
young. The Church’s adults are already 
saved, or else hardly worth saving—but 
these more than seven million children, 
they are the future, and, through them, 
the Churches can-make that future good. 
The future, not merely of the Churches; 
God has set us a bigger task than that. 
It is no less than to make a better world. 
And there is nothing which that world 
ever more necds than moral and spiritual 
power—moral and spiri tualpower whereof, 
here and now, the Churches are meant to 
be the chief generators. And there is no 
way, surely, in which the Churches can so 
effectively increase their own efficiency 
for this, their unique task, as by making the 
young life of this Realm now within its 
Sunday-schools immensely more efficient 
for all the civic and spiritual life there is 
and ought to be. May the God of all 
power and wisdom and love persuade us 
to say with the parable :— 


** T will water my best garden, and will 
water abundantly my garden bed.”’ 


Then to make the glorious discovery :— 
** And, lo, my brook became # river, and 
my river became a sea,’’ 


ee 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 


ia ANNUAL MEETING. 


THE seventy-sixth annual report of the 
Sunday School Association records con- 
siderable activity during the past year. 
Referring to the pretty general complaint 
of a decline in numbers it says :— 

The Sunday School Union took up the 
task of endeavouring to ascertain how far 
this decline was real by obtaining the 
attendance numbers for the two years 1908 
and 1909. The figures published will be of 
interest to our superintendents and teachers 
and are as follows :-— 


ENGLAND AND WALES—24 Denominations. 


4 1908. 1909, 

Teachers ...... 634,733 637,188 

Scholars ...... 6,624,776 6,649,320 
ScotLanp—15 Denominations. 

Teachers ..... 7 57,430 57,408 

Scholars ...... 591,395 592,001 
TrELAND—11 Denominations. 

Teachers ...... 18,035 18,014 

Scholars ...... 184,585 184,534 


The report goes on to say that of all the 
denominations which practically cover the 
Protestant Sunday schools, 11 report a 
decrease while 14 show an increase. The 
schools of the leading Evangelical Free 

Churches show decline, whereas those of the 
Church of England, Unitarian, and others 
mentioned, show increases. An analysis 
has been made of some of the returns, 
which shows that the decline, where it 
appears, may be put down to the following 
causes :— 7" 

(1) The weak teaching and conduct of 

the intermediate classes. More attention, 


it is said, is being paid to the infant and 
_ genior classes, whereas the classes between 


have not fared so well, and the leakage has 
been mainly there. 

(2) The popularity of the P.S.A. and 
men’s brotherhoods takes the teachers 
away. 

(3) Modern craze for outdoor amuse- 
ments. 

(4) Removals causing a break in in- 
fluence of school and church. 

(5) Scholars joining unattached mission 
schools, of which the attendance returns 
are not given. 

(6) In many cases the decline is only an 
apparent one, due to registration being now 
more perfect than in past years. 

The report of the general position of 
the Sunday-schools of the country is by 
no means unfavourable, and the committee 
were glad to note in it mention that the 
Unitarians have maintained a continuous 
increase for thirty years in the senior 
scholars’ department. 

The report records that in June last a 
teachers’ session was held at Hayfield, 
Derbyshire, organised by the Manchester 
District Sunday School Association in co- 
operation with the committee, The lec- 
tures and programme had been carefully 
prepared, and the whole proceedings were 
enjoyed and appreciated by the students 
attending. When the next summer school 
is held in the North a larger attendance of 
teachers is confidently anticipated. 

The total receipts for the year amounted 
to £1,102 15s. 6d. and the expenditure to 
£1,118 5s. 11d., leaving, therefore, an ad- 
verse balance of £15 10s. 5d. The treasurer 
is glad to be able to mention that the book- 
room sales are £20 more than in 19(8, and 
also that the amount of the subscription 
list has been increased. 

The publishing department has not been 
very active, and no fixed plan, such as 
would mean a graduated set of volumes to 
suit the various ages of scholars, has been 
adopted, nor has it been thought advisable. 
The books of the Association, however, 
have been classified, and a list published 
of those suited for infant classes, inter- 
mediate classes, and for the senior classes. 
This plan will enable teachers to give 
systematic courses of lessons. 

The Sunday School Quarterly has also 
been started, and it is hoped that it will 
become widely known. It is edited by the 
Rey. J. Arthur Pearson, and its aim is that 
it should be the teachers’ “ own” maga- 
zine, a means of mutual help and a medium 
of communication between the committee 
and the schools. 

The arrangements for the seventh Ox- 
ford teachers’ session, to be held on July 
1 to 9, 1910, are now nearly completed, and. 
a circular letter will shortly be issued to 
the schools inviting the attendance of 
their teachers. Principal Carpenter will 
receive the students, and conduct the open- 
ing and the closing services of the session, 
Two courses of lectures will be given, the 
one on subjects appertaining to the religious 
life and the culture of the teacher, and the 
second devoted to subjects of practical 
teaching. 


CONFERENCE AND MEETING. 


A CONFERENCE was held on Tuesday 
morning between the committee of the 
Association and the delegates from the 
various District Societies, with a view to 


ventilating suggestions for increasing the 
practical usefulness of the Association. 

Luncheon followed at the Holborn 
Restaurant, and was largely attended. 
Mr. Howard Young, the president, was in 
the chair, and offered a cordial welcome to 
friends from a distance. To this the 
veteran worker, Mr. John Chadwick, of 
Manchester, responded. 

The annual meeting was held at Essex 
Hall in the afternoon. Before proceeding 
to the usual business, the president sub- 
mitted the following resolution, which was 
passed in reverent silence :— 

“We hereby tender to Queen Alexandra, 
King George, the Queen, and the Royal 
Family our dutiful and deep sympathy in 
the loss they have sustained by the death 
of our beloved Sovereign King Edward. We 
share with their Royal Highnesses the sense 
of the very great personal loss they have 
sustained, and earnestly pray that God in 
His mercy will in due time lighten the bur- 
den of their grief. We rejoice in the 
memory of one who proved himself a true 
King. King Edward won for himself an 
enduring place in the hearts of the citizens 
of all countries, by his devotion to the 
constitution, to the welfare of his people, 
to the cause of suffering humanity, and 
pre-eminently by his devotion to peace and 
goodwill throughout the world.” 

A resolution of loyal and earnest welcome 
to King George V. on his accession to the 
throne was also passed. 

Mr. W. Blake Odgers, jun., then pre- 
sented the statement of accounts, and in 
doing so appealed for an increase of sub- 
scriptions, especially in the number of 
subscribers of small amounts. 

The hon. secretary, Mr. Ion Pritchard, 
followed with some remarks on the special 
features of the annual report. He referred 
in very sympathetic terms to the personal 
losses which the Association had sustained 
during the past year, particularly in the 
death of Mr. 8. 8. Tayler and the Rev. 
S. A. Steinthal. 

The adoption of the reports was moved 
from the chair and seconded by the Rev. 
H. Fisher Short. The latter referred to 
the advice once given by the Rev. R. J. 
Campbell recommending an inquirer about 
suitable books to turn his attention to the 
publications of the Association. 

On the motion of the Rev. A. W. Fox, 
seconded by the Rev. ©. M. Wright, Mrs. 
H. Enfield Dowson was elected president 
for the ensuing year, and the other officers 
and the committee were reappointed with 
thanks for their past services. 


Miss E. R. Murray on THE RELIGIOUS 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHILD. 


After an adjournment for tea, the pre- 
sident introduced Miss Murray to the 
meeting, and in doing so he said that all 
the best tendencies of modern thought 
seemed to culminate in what was said and 
done by Frederick Froebel, the man who 
invented for the Germans the word kinder- 
garten, and that we, having failed to trans- 
late the word into English, had adopted 
it wholesale. Some of our best educa- 
tionalists admitted that they did not 
understand what Froebel had written 
but he had no doubt Miss Murray had 
sufficiently understood Froebel’s writing 
to shake up their thoughts on education, 
and he called upon her for her paper 
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Miss E. R. cy sf the Maria Grey 
Training College, London, gave a long and 
deeply interesting paper on “ Froebel and 
the Religious Development of the Child.” 
No one is satisfied, she said, with the pro- 
gress we are at present making, which 
means we are all of us striving to learn. 
In matters of education we are in a restless 
state. Ina report you have said that as the 
years go on the Sunday school will be called 
upon to do more responsible work. Thisisa 
serious position. She stood, of course, for 
trained teachers. But she went beyond 
the old idea, which was that the teacher 
knew more than the child and so could 
teach, but now they felt that the teacher 
must know the child as well as the subject. 
A course of instruction in Biblical know- 
ledge would inform the mind, but that is 
only half of the battle. The mind of 
the child must be understood. A doctor 
understands the body before he begins to 
study medicine. So must it be with the 
person who desires to teach. She used the 
illustration of the tadpole becoming the 
frog and the caterpillar the butterfly ; the 
child was equally difiereut from the man. 
Therefore the child should not be treated 
as a little man. Even outwardly he is 
different. His head is larger and his limbs 
are different in proportion, but the most 
important ditterence is the brain. She 
disagreed with many hymns that were to 
be found in our hymn books, as for, instance, 


“Lord, thy children guide and keep, 
As with feeble steps they press 
On the pathway, rough and steep, 
Through this weary wilderness. 


What child has thought this ? She thought 
none. The point, then, that we have to 
remember is that we must give to a develop- 
ing organism just what it needs at the 
stage at which it has arrived. What the 
child needs is activity—play, play, play. 
It was because Froebel was a biologist 
that he founded the kindergarten, which is 
established upon the theory of play. 
She believed in that, but she doubted the 
usefulness of pretending to act Biblical 
stories. Even children find something 
different in these to other stories. Indeed, 
these should always be sacred ; set apart. 
Reverence must always be communicated 
from one human being to another. Instead 
of attempting to teach the child gratitude, 
she would sooner give the child opportuni- 
ties of service. Quoting from Froebel, all 
special rewards were deprecated, though 
she did not object to presents direct from 
the teacher to the child. She had not the 
least doubt that the Bible was a means, 
but not the only means, of religious educa- 
tion, quite apart from any theories of 
special inspiration, in which she had no 
faith. The Bible is the literature of a 
people who had faith in righteousness, and 
she believed that though we look at it 
from a difierent point of view, that it will 
continue to have a deeper significance. 
Dr. F. W. G. Foat was sure all had 
greatly enjoyed listening to Miss Murray’s 
paper, though he could not quite accept 
her parallel of tadpoles and frogs and 
children and grown up people. Further 
discussion on the subject took place. The 
proceedings closed with a hearty vote of 
thanks to Miss Murray and to all who had 
contributed to the usefulness and success of 
the meeting, which was moved by Mr. 
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P. J. Hargreaves (Burnley), and seconded 
by Rev. CG. A. Ginever, B.A. (Dover). 


LIST OF MINISTERS ATTENDING THE 
MEETINGS AT ESSEX HALL DURING 
THE PAST WHEK. 


¥.Allen,A.R.Andreae, W.Copeland Bowie, 
S. S. Brettell, J. A. Brinkworth, W. H. 
Burgess, 8. Burrows, W. T. Bushrod, G. 
Carter, A. A. Charlesworth, W. R. Clark- 
Lewis, J. Walter Cock, G. Cooper, G. C. 
Cressey, G. Critchley, J. Park Davies, 
R. K. Davis, Rudolf Davis, A. H. Dolphin, 
H. Enfield Dowson, Dr. J. Drummond, 
R. B. Drummond, W. H. Drummond, John 
Ellis, D. Delta Evans, D. Jenkin Evans, 
M. Evans, T. M. Falconer, R. P. Farley, 
A. Farquharson, R. Finnerty, A. W. Fox, 
F. K. Freeston, W. E. George, C. A. 
Ginever, A. Golland, H. Gow, Alfred Hall, 
F. Hall, W. C. Hall, F. Hankinson, C. 
Hargrove, W. Harrison, C. Harvey-Cook, 
James Harwood, E. 8. Hicks, J. B. Higham, 
Rowland Hill, J. Hipperson, T. J. Jenkins, 
F. H. Jones, Simon Jones, W. Tudor Jones, 
W. J. Jupp, B. Lister, E. W. Lummis, 
A. J. Marchant, S. H. Mellone, S. A. Meilor, 
John Moore, Philemon Moore, R. Newell, 
J. F. Parmiter,.E. E. Parkes, A. E. Parry, 
G. H. Patterson, G. A. Payne, J. A. Pearson, 
A. G. Peaston, C. E. Pike, W. W. C. Pope, 
P. Prime, H. Rawlings, R. S. Redfern, 
C. E. Reed, W. H. Rose, M. Rowe, M. R. 
Scott, A. H. Shelley, H. F. Short, H. B. 
Smith, T. P. Spedding, J. C. Street, J. E. 
Stronge, F. Summers, A. Sutcliffe, E. 
Thackray, J. M. Lloyd Thomas, A. Thorn- 
hill, W. G. Topping, J. Toye, W. J. B. 
Tranter, OC. Travers, W. L. Tucker, W. F. 
Turland, G. H. Vance, G. Ward, H. War- 
nock, W. A. Weatherall, J. Wilson, W. 
Wilson, W. Wooding, Joseph Worthington, 
J. J. Wright, C. M. Wright, 1. Wrigley, 
J. Howard, J. Page Hopps, C. Roper, W. 
G. Tarrant. 
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THE ESSEX HALL LECTURE, 1910. 


On Tuesday evening there was a large 
audience to hear the Essex Hall Lecture. 
The Rev. W. G. Tarrant chose for his sub- 
ject ‘‘ The Story and Significance of the 
Unitarian Movement.”’ 

Mr. John Harrison was in the chair, and 
he was accompanied on the platform by 
Professor Bonet-Maury, Dr. Fleischer, re- 
presenting the Protestantenbond of Hol- 
land, Dr. Drummond, of Oxford, Mr. H. 
Chatfeild Clarke, and the Rey. W. Cope- 
land Bowie. 

The Rev. W. G. Tarrant was loudly ap- 
plauded on rising to deliver his lecture, 
which demanded and received close atten- 
tion throughout. We are able to present 
our readers with the following summary :-~- 

The present time is specially interesting 
inastory far from closed—the story of the 
‘* Unitarian Movement.’’ With the twen- 
tieth century has began a remarkable series 
of international congresses, in which Unit- 
arians and others in practical sympathy 
with them have realised their common aims 
and duties. The term ‘‘ Unitarian ’’ is 
here used only for the sake of convenience, 
its connotation being readily grasped in 
spite of no precise definitions. Itis applied 
to a ‘‘ Movement ’’ obviously extensive, 
and not rigorously bounded by sect or 


church limits. The fact of ‘‘ mobility ”’ 
is a special characteristic ; but orthodoxy 
also moves, and is not to-day what it was 
ages ago. 

“The story. is conveniently associated with 
three dates, 1604, 1704, 1801—the death 
years of three men who in turn played a 
typical part init. Faustus Socinus is the 
first. His name brings to mind the struggles 
of the Reformation century, the appearance 
in many places of anti-trinitarian thought, 
and the first successful organisation of 
Unitarian church-life. The ‘‘ Re-baptizers” 
in various countries laid more stress upon 
life than doctrine, and tended to a simple 
Scripturalism, inimical inthe long run to 
the dogmatic system of the creeds. But 
apparentlythe mostdistinctimpulsetowards 
a Unitarian Christianity arose among the 
Italian Reformers. Repulsed by Catholies 
and Protestants alike, several, including 
Socinus, found a wider field in Poland and 
Transylvania, where great progress was 
made (by him especially) in organising 
Unitarian congregations. Under severe 
repression, however, the Polish churches 
were ultimately destroyed, and the Transyl- 
vanian suffered serious diminution. The 
latter survived and are now thriving. 

The second period is usefully indicated 
by the name of John Locke—w hom Princi- 
pal Gordon has styled ‘‘ the Socinus of his 
No founder of churches, no organi- 
ser of societies, not even the leader of a 
theological party, an independent thinker 
quickening the thoughts of others, his is 
precisely the figure to keep in our mind’s 
eye as we consider the development of 
Unitarianism in this country. For genera- 
tions its advent depended on the efforts, 
tentative and almcst private, of isolated 
men. Starting from cifferent points, and 
by no means reaching the same goals, these 
solitary influences resulted in a composite 


22 
age. 


tendency, the true magnitude of which few — 


appear to have realised. Anti-trinitarlans 
were bitterly persecuted, and were the last to 
be burnt in this country for heresy. Never- 
theless, their opinions were widely diffused 
in the seventeenth century, largely owing 
to the literature of the scattered Polish 
Socinians, but also in consequence of native 
and original study of the Bible. Arminian- 
ism led a reaction against the sterner 
orthodoxy, and thus epened the way for 
an extended heterodoxy, and a wider lati- 
tude; while a series of writers arose who 
pleaded on behalf of ‘‘ natural religion.’’ 


All this weakened the hold of the traditional 2 : 


dogma, and most Nonconfermist bodies at 
that time showed signs of Unitarian thought 
in their midst. On the Continent, espe- 
cially in Helland and Switzerland, these 
tendencies were equally marked. The 
capital proof of their seriousness and 


strength is furnished by the fact that the 


three master intellects of the age in 
England, John Milton, John Locke, and 
Isaac Newton, were distinctly anti-trini- 
tarian. The creeds blocked the way— 
but what precisely did they mean ? 
notorious controversy concerning the © 


The 


Trinity which took place in the last decade . 


of the seventeenth century showed concl 
sively that the orthodox doctrine could n 
be rationalised. All attempts by orth 
writers led to heretical views. The U; 
arians of the day, supported by a ne 


arian thought. 
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in London—issued a series of ‘‘ Tracts,”’ 
acutely exposing the contradictions of the 
orthodox champions. Had not ‘‘ author- 
ity ’’ interposed, the minds of men were 
evidently ready for a great change—such 
as that in regard to demoniacal agency by 
witchcraft (see Lecky’s account). Locke’s 
plea for a ‘‘ Reasonable Christianity ’’ was 
for the time frustrated ; yet the effect of 
his writings was widespread. ‘‘ Arianism” 
was diffused in the Church of England first, 
and then in Dissent, under the description 
of a ‘Scriptural Trinity ’’; and the eight- 
eenth century witnessed the development 
at last of a definitely ‘* humanitarian ’’ 
Unitarianism, chiefly under the lead of 
Joseph Priestley, who might be called the 
‘*Third Socinus.’’ 

The ‘‘ Nnglish Presbyterians ’’ mostly 
supplied the ranks of these pronounced 
Unitarians in this country. In the Ameri- 
can States there had been an independent 
development in the same direction among 
the original Congregational churches, and 
these formed the core of the organised 
Unitarianism that had existed there for 
over a century. The views of Unitarians 
have been greatly influenced by the new 
science, criticism, and humanitarian ‘deals 
of the nineteenth century. The names of 
Channing, Parker, Emerson and Mar- 
tineau sufficiently indicate the great de- 
velopments that have taken place in Unit- 
The devotional and philo- 

sophical literature, the copious and elevated 

hymnology, the practical philanthropy and 
public service rendered by Unitarians 
prove that their movement is no mere 
vagary of religious life. In other countries, 

France, Switzerland, Holland, and Ger- 

many especially, there is great similarity 
in the general attitude of many Protestants 

who have not definitely organised under the 
Unitarian name; even among nominal 
Catholics, it is said, in many cases the old 
dogmas are no longer held, and where 
religion survives at all-in these cases it is 
usually of the Unitarian type—insisting on 
the rights of reason, recognising few essen- 
tials, emphasising uprightness and Christ- 
like benevolence, and reverently trusting 
in the unbought benevolence divine. 

The growth of organised Unitarianism is 
slow, yet there is growth. A large body of 
Quakers, and astilllarger body of Universal- 
ists, are substantially at one withit. Willthis 
movement lead to a Catholic Christianity 
free from dogmatic compulsion, and allied, 
not to imperalism (2s the old Catholicism 
was), but to an enlightened democracy ? 
Does it possess sufficient of the poetic and 
emotional material ? What is its attitude, 
as a ‘‘Christian’’ type, in regard to 
liberal Judaism, Mohammedanism, and the 
Asiatic forms of theism? Such are the 
questions which have now to be considered. 

The signs of the times, the breaking down 
of ‘‘ confessional ’’ standards, the ‘‘ new 
 orthodoxies,’’ the constantly increasing 


liberalism of all the churches—at least in 


the Protestant world—show that the pos- 


oat) sibilities of the Unitarian Movement are 


enormous, if it is wise enough to be lowly 
and diligent, and still receptive to the great 
inspirations of the age. 
At the close of the lecture Professor 
 Bonet-Maury, who was very cordially re- 
ceived, spoke a few words, and a hearty 
vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Tarrant 
acclamation, 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


THE SERVICE. 


A Good coneregation assembled in 
Essex Church, Kensington, on Wednesday 
morning, though in some places there 
were gaps in the pews. 

Probably the tension of feelingin London, 
which makes all thoughts centre round the 
solemn funeral pageant, may be partly 
accountable for this. But the idea 
recurs that the evening would he a much 
better time for a large united service, and 
if this involved some re-arrangement of the 
programme, a great act of united worship 
might well be taken as the central event 
of the week round which all the other meet- 
ings grouped themselves in due subordina- 
tion. 

The service was conducted by the Rev. 
J. J. Wright, who in his sermon wisely 
abandoned more abstract themes for a 
plain appeal on behalf of the needs and 
opportunities of the Sunday-school, a 
branch of church work on which he speaks 
with the authority of a*rich experience. 
We print the sermon in full elsewhere, and 
we hope that its facts and figures, its plead- 
ing for a more fruitful use of a fine oppor- 
tunity, and its vision of the Sunday-school 
of the future, will receive the attention they 
deserve. On some of these matters Mr. 
Wright will contribute shortly a series of 
special articles to our columns. 

At the close of the service the Dead March 
was played in respectful homage to the 
memory of the late King. 


Tur LUNCHEON. 


After the service, the President enter- 
tained a number of guests as usual to 
luncheon, at the Holborn Restaurant. 

Before the toast list was proceeded with, 
the company stood in reverent silence as a 
tribute to the late King. The President 
then gave the health of King George V., 
expressing the earnest hope of all present 
for the prosperity of his reign. 

The toast ‘‘ Our guests from other 
lands’’ was cordially received. Pro- 
fessor Bonet-Maury, of Paris, in returning 
thanks, spoke of the sense of gratitude and 
solidarity which bound the liberal Pro- 
testants of France to the Unitarians of 
England. He brought a message of greet- 
ing from the United Reformed Church in 
France, in the name of their common 
cause, which he defined as pure religion 
and perfect liberty of conscience. In their 
national union of liberal churches there 
were 120 congregations and 115 ministers 
grouped into 5 regions or districts. What 
they needed for the success of their work 
was not money but men. There was a 
difficulty in recruiting men for the ministry. 

The Rev. F. C. Fleischer, the representa- 
tive of the Protestantenbond of Holland, 
also replied. In the spiritual world, he 
suid, there were no nationalities, for all 
were children of the one Father. He 
emphasised the fact that the number 
of people who had affinities with Uni- 
tarianism was much larger than that of 
avowed adherents. ‘‘ We foreigners,’’ he 
concluded, amid laughter, ‘‘ are not called 
Unitarians, we might not like to be called 
Unitarians ; but we feel as Unitarians,”’ 

The President, in proposing ‘‘ Freedom 


and Progress in Religion,’’ referred in very 
cordial terms to the presence of the Rev. 
R. J. Campbell, of the City Temple, as one 
of their guests, They regarded him as one 
of the foremost champions of freedom 
and progress in religion, As such they 
respected and honoured him, and hoped 
that his efforts might prosper. 

The Rev. R. J. Campbell was very 
cordially received on rising to reply. It is 
an honour, he said, to respond to this toast, 
especially in this assembly. His recent dis- 
avowal of the Unitarian position “as ordin- 
arily understood” meant that they were try- 
ing to stand for something larger than any 
sectarian movement. The need was for 
young men. We live in spacious times. 
There is no slackening of the pace. The 
civilisation which was cradled in 
Christianity is not exhausted. We are 
witnessing the dawning of a world civilisa- 
tion, and this is an entirely new thing. 
It will have to address itself to other pro- 
blems than those of taking in unexplored 
territories, and making new beginnings. 
In the growth of this civilisation, what is 
happening to religion ? Isit true that our 
civilisation is resulting in the death of 
Christianity ? We are witnessing on the 
material plane a portent of what is about 
to happen on the spiritual plane. While 
religions are many, religion is one. It has 
multitudinous expressions, it is in essence 
always the same. We are working to- 
wards a world religion. The spiritual 
unity of mankind as a fact of our common 
consciousness is almost in sight, if only we 
have faith to work for it with all our might. 

The Rev. Dr. Drummond, of Oxford, also 
responded, and said that, like Dr. Channing, 
he was always young for freedom. Uni- 
tarians have always refused to define 
Unitarianism. They are willing not only 
to be free themselves, but also to be inclu- 
sive of others, as they were willing to be 
included, without any restriction of creed 
orname. Turning to the idea of progress, 
he pointed out that progress in religion 
meant the growth and deepening of the 
consciousness of God within the soul. 
There is a growing feeling for something 
deeper and larger and more heavenly in 
the life of men. It is still unformed. 
There must be varieties of impression 
and friendly collisions of thought. The 
time is not yet. But the time is to 
come when all these will be fused into one 
all-conquering spiritual religion. All our 
differences are more or less superficial, 
the struggling waves on the great ocean 
of thought. It is for us to advance this 
great cause in the world, and it must be 
remembered that it transcends quite in- 
finitely all attempts to bring men over 
to our own view of divine truth. 

The other toasts were ‘‘ The Conference, 
and kindred Societies,’’ responded to by 
the Rev. H. Enfield Dowson. «Our New 
Ministers,’? responded to by the Rev. 
Bertram Lister, and finally the health of 
the ever popular president, and most genial 
host, Mr. John Harrison, which was pro- 
posed by the Rev. C. Roper, and pledged 
with enthusiasm by the whole company. 


*.* We are obliged to hold over our report 
of the Theodore Parker Centenary Meeting 
on Wednesday evening, and the annual 
Business Meeting of the Association on 
Thursday morning, till next week. 
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[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders.] 


HOSPITAL SUNDAY IN LONDON 


Str,—Now that Hospital Beir in 
London is drawing near, I should like to 
suggest to the readers of Tur Inquirer, and 
especially to ministers and chapel com- 
mittees, that they should take care to send 
their contributions to those hospitals only 
which do not support or encourage vivi- 
section. 

At some hospitals an inquiry on this 
subject is put off with the answer, “‘ Oh, no, 
the hospital has nothing to do with it; 
it is the medical school,” which, as the 
hospital and the medical school have the 
same doctors and the same _ students, 
seems to me a paltry quibble. 

Among the hospitals which I have reason 
to believe give no countenance to vivi- 
section, I may mention the Temperance 
Hospital, the Homeeopathic, and the 
Women’s Hospital in Euston-road ; but 
above all the Anti-Vivisection Hospital at 
Battersea. This last is founded on the 
anti-vivisection principle, and has on 
that account repeatedly been refused a 
share of the Hospital Sunday Fund; and 
when at last a grant was offered, it was 
under conditions which could not have 
been accepted without a sacrifice of prin- 
ciple. I think, therefore, that all opponents 
of vivisection should take care that this 
hospital should get a due share of the 
public beneficence.— Yours, &c., 

M. C. Martineau. 

1, Clijton-place, Sussex-square, W., 

May 15, 1910. 


[We print Miss Martineau’s letter in 
order that she may bring her plea before 
the public, but we are unwilling ourselves 
to encourage any course of isolated action 
which would involve breaking away from a 
common civic moyement.—Ep. of Ivn@.] 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 


NESTS IN MAY. 


May is the month, not of flowers only, 
but of nests. Everywhere the birds are 
busy. In the smoky town the sparrow 
is sitting in a nest of dirty straw tucked 
into some grimy corner; but her eggs are 
clean, and her heart is gay, although this is 
the second, or maybe the third clutch she 
has laid this year, 

In the country—in the sweet, clean 
country—every wood, every field, every 
lane hasits bird-built homes. There sweet 
music is poured from millions of feathered 
throats ; millions of feathered breasts rest 
—oh so lightly !—on dainty eggs ; millions 
of little gaping bills receive tiny morsels 
brought by happy, swift-winged parents. 

T hold that the joy which bird-life adds to 
the world is one of God’s best gifts. Every 
boy, every girl, should have some conscious 
enjoyment of this gift. Ido not mean by 
keeping a teathered prisoner in-even a 
well-tended cage; but by watching, and 


loving, and listening to the happy, free 
wild birds. 

Every year that you study birds and 
their nests your pleasure will grow greater ; 
but if you want to have the keenest joy of 
all, you will not merely try how many 
nests you can see and identify, but you 
will try to watch one or two daily from 
the earliest building stage until the young 
are ready to fly. This is seldom possible 
unless you have a good deal of free time. 
It cannot be done in a hurry, for the birds 
must not be startled, and you must not 
be seen by ordinary people, or they may 
discover your treasure and rob the nest. 

Last May I was cycling on a coach road 
in the Lake district, when a pied wagtail 
flew past with a dry leafin her bill. I dis- 
mounted, and watched, but kept at a 
distance of many yards, for wagtails are 
very wary birds, and seldom betray their 
nests. I hardly dared breathe after I had 
stooped and hidden myself, as far as might 
be, behind my bicycle. 

The bird had alighted on an unmortared } 
stone wall, It was some time before she 
was convinced that I was a harmless object. 
At last she went into a large hole in the 
wall, and soon came out without her leaf. 
When she had flown out of sight, I ex- 
amined the hole, and found three dry leaves 
laid together. The next step was to mark 
the spot, or rather to place one or two 
stones so as to mark a spot very near it. 


If you put any mark exactly over a nest you 


may attract attention to it. This is what 
you desire to avoid. Itis often wise to put 
your mark on the opposite side of the road. 

I hung about the place for half an hour, 
during which the bird returned three 
times with building stuff. I visited that 
nest every day, and often twice a day, till 
the young were nearly ready to fly. Then 
T had to leave home, and a friend took up 
the watch, and twenty-four hours later 
found the little family running about in 
the wall. During the weeks that I watched 
that nest I learned more interesting facts 
about wagtail hfe than I have space to 
tell you of. 
No other small bird was allowed to settle 
within forty feet of the nest. A chaffinch 
seemed very anxious to build near, but 
was chased away by Mrs. Wagtail. When 
the nest was half finished, I came early 
one morning to find that the bird had 
worked a large lump of clean white cotton 
wool into the nest, This white spot was 
most conspicuous; I therefore placed 
a stone where it would partly block the 


hole, and, at least, hide the cotton wool. 


I was a little anxious lest this blocking 
should scare the hen, but next time she 
came she went in asif nothing had happened, 
The cock never once showed himself to 
me until there were young birds to feed. 
The hen often made twittering noises 
while she was building, but after the first egg 
was laid I did not hear a sound from her. 
It seemed that she was willing to risk the 
discovery of her nest, but that eggs were 
too precious ! 

The nest was finished in five days, and 
for three more days the hen was never 
to be seen. 
pletion a pretty grey speckled egg was laid. 
Each succeeding day one was added. 
When six had been laid the hen began to 
sit, She had now become used to me, 
and would be me stand ‘80 close to her 


Ican gtve youa few, however. 


On the fourth day after com-| — 


that I could easily have stroked hers 
but if I raised my hand, or made any 
but the slowest and gentlest movement, she 
flew off in alarm. 

I have watched and touched dozens of 
nests, but have only once known the eggs 
or birds to be deserted in consequence. 
This was in the case of a blackbird which 
I found on four eggs. When she flew off — 
I followed her closely, as I wished to 
examine her plumage. She did her best 
to conceal herself. Three weeks later I 
found those eggs stone-cold. I am now 
careful not to follow sitting hens. 

The weather became very fine and 
warm. The road was filled with traffic for 
a couple of hours each morning and evening 
as people drove, cycled, and walked to- 
wards the distant mountain pass and home 
again. I trembled for my bird’s treasure, but 
she was cunning. She found that she could 
get in and out of the wall from the field side 
as well as from the road, and when any one 
was near she went and came by the field. — 
But for this her nest would have shared the 
sad fate of many which I found robbed on 
that green highway. 

In just under a fortnight after the hen a 
began to sit the first egg hatched - 
Next day the nest was crammed wi 
orange-mouthed babies. Then it was” 
pleasure to come daily to see how 
family prospered. To find all safe w 
daily joy, for the weather was lovely, 
the road more and more frequented. 

I was truly sorry to have to leave hot 
before the birds could fly. Wag 
usually return to their old nesting plac 

Tam now in London, but when I go hy 
as I hope to doina few days, I shall ha 
to that hole, and shall perhaps be able 
tell you what I find. 
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THE death is announced of Dr. ] 
Schiirer, Professor of New Test: 
Exegesis at the University of Géttir 
Dr. Schiirer was one of the small gro 
German theologians whose work i 
known in our own country. His ‘‘ 
of the Jewish People in the Time o 
Christ’? has long been a standard 
thority, though some of its positions 
need modification in the light o 
recent study. 


Mr. EpmunD G. GarpNer, M 
been appointed to deliver the re 
Barlow Lectures on Dante du 
present term at University Colleg 
succession to the late Professor 
Butler. Mr. Gardner's a Ww 


Commedia in Relation with Mysti 
some of its Medieval Sources 
Barlow Dante Lectures are open 
public without fee or ticket. 


Messrs. LONGMANS: annot 
State and the Doctor,’’ by 
Sidney Webb. This will fc 
volume i in the series written 
in support of the Minority oh 
Poor Law Cominneniaea 7 
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MEMORIAL NOTICE, 


Tue Rey. T. R. Sxempe. 


Arrer a prolonged illness, borne with exem- 
plary patience, the Rev. T. R. Skemp, minister 
of the Church of the Saviour, Southampton, 
passed into the higher life on the 10th inst. 

Mr. Skemp was the son of a Baptist minister, 
and all the associations of his early life were 
closely bound up with evangelical Noncon- 
formity. Destined for a business career, he 


entered the office connected with the works of- 


John Bright Bros., in Rochdale, while still a 
boy. At a later period he was head of a busi- 
ness in Manchester. Always a man with strong 
literary inclinations, for many years he wrote 
regularly for the Co-operative News and other 
periodicals. A three-volume novel, and a host 
of stories, long and short, as well as articles on 
various subjects, proceeded from his pen, 
Meanwhile, almost unconsciously, a process of 
growth was taking place in his mind. No 
sudden change occurred in his theological con- 
victions, but gradually passing from the ortho- 
doxy in which he was bred, yet always retaining 


his hold on the essentials of faith, he at length. 


found himself to be a convinced Unitarian. 

When his theological position became clear, 

there sprang up in his mind the desire to take 

up the work of the ministry, and thus to share 

_ the joy and blessing of his maturely adopted 

rs views with his fellow-men. A change of 
vs ecclesiastical connections always involves con- 
siderable trials of feeling, and, possibly, 
severance from former friends. Mr. Skemp 
faced such contingencies with characteristic 
courage ; and the personal esteem in which he 
was held by those who knew him intimately 
saved him from much of the pain of broken ties 

_ from which others in his position have suffered. 
His first ministerial charge was at Douglas, 
Lo.M. Here circumstances arose which made 
S no small call upon his determination and sense 
< of duty. But he was not a man who ran away 
from difficulties, and he did what needed to 
be done with firmness and discretion. Un- 
fortunately, ill-health and physical disability 
had for some time made exertions of all kinds 
more burdensome; but the ‘‘ thorn in the 
flesh’ was not allowed to withhold him from 
; ___ efforts within his powers. After six years’ 
service in Douglas, Mr. Skemp took charge of 
the missions at Ramsgate and Margate. The 
joint ministry at these places was terminated 

‘by a serious illness. In the hope of regaining 
strength Mr. Skemp undertook a voyage to 
the Antipodes, and while in Australia was 
invited to take temporary charge of the Unita- 
rian Church in Sydney, N.S.W. Here he 
Pe remained for more than a year, returning to 
England with the goodwill of a people who 
would fain have retained him as their perma- 
nent religious teacher and friend. He settled 
in Southampton four years ago, and though life 
was a constant struggle with bodily infirmities, 
here some of his best ministerial work was done. 
Labouring even beyond his strength, aided by 

a devoted wife and by the cheerfully-rendered 


faction of seeing his congregation make steady, 
if not rapid, progress. He was warmly con- 
cerned for the welfare of the young, and one of 
the happiest days of his life was a Sunday in 
_ last December when, at a special service, eight 
young people were formally admitted to the 
fellowship of the church. 
The funeral took place on the 13th inst., 
__ when the Rev. J. C. Hirst, who officiated at his 
marriage and gave the charge to the minister 
at Mr. Skemp’s ordination, conducted the 
service. In addition to relations, a number of 
neighbouring ministers and many members 
the congregation of the Church of the 
Saviour attended to show respect to a good 
mbianny sy) Tics ghareie ss 3°, 


help of members of his family, he had the satis-- 
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THE FUTURE OF LIBERAL CHRIS- 
TIAN EFFORT IN THIS COUNTRY.* 
By THE REV. R. J. CAMPBELL, M.A. 


DELIVERED IN THE City TEMPLE LAST 
SunDAY EVENING. 


Durine the next few days the spring 
assembly meetings of the organisation hitherto 
known as the Progressive League, but which, 
I hope, will be known in future by a more 
specifically religious title, will be held on the 
premises of the King’s Weigh House Church. 
In the ordinary course these meetings should 
have been held in the provinces—Brighton 
being the resort chosen on this occasion—but 
the alteration has been kindly made by the 
executive to meet my convenience, my medical 
adviser having insisted that I should not be 
required to travel and speak at present. To- 
morrow the business session of the assembly 
will take place in the afternoon, and it is 
expected that this meeting should open with 
something in the nature of a presidential 
address. But as what I have to say concerns 
a larger public than the League as it exists at 
present, and as most of our delegates are here 
in the City Temple now, I have thought it 
better to devote the time at my disposal this 
evening to a statement of what I conceive to be 
the mission of Liberal Christianity in this 
country at the present time, especially as 
represented by this church, the League, and 
kindred organisations. 

The League has now been in existence about 
two years. Its “‘ first general assembly ”’ 
was held in this church a year and a half ago. 
Our organisation was completed and our con- 
stitution passed at the Oxford meetings twelve 
months ago. We have, therefore, some little 
experience to go upon and a brief record of 
work to our credit, and should now be in a 
position to profit by the 


LESSONS WE HAVE LEARNED, 


and steer our future course accordingly. I 
ought to say with absolute frankness that I 
have learned some myself which I intend to 
put to the test. 

Let us in the first place acknowledge with 
thankfulness that there are ways in which 
God has prospered us beyond our expectations. 
Not counting the amounts raised by our 
various branches for their own local work, 
and not counting what has been raised and 
expended for League work in the City Temple 
itself, our balance-sheet shows that there has 
passed through our hands at our headquarters 
in the King’s Weigh House a sum of no less 
than £1,200 during the past six months. 
This is more than double the amount we have 
ever raised for general League purposes in any 
previous six months, and great credit is due to 
our general secretary and his helpers for the 
result thus attained It is a bad plan to 
estimate spiritual success by money, but when 
it is remembered that our society is as yet in 
its infancy, and that up till last October it 
was mainly dependent upon one or two 
individuals for its financial resources, we are 
fairly entitled to say that this increase in 
revenue must represent a corresponding in- 
crease in life and power. None of these 
contributions, taken singly, represents a larger 
sum than £50; in the main they consist of 
small gifts freely and spontaneously given by 
those who have been made acquainted with 


* By permission of Mr. Campboll, and indeed 
at his special request, we give a full report 
of his very significant address. It raises 
many + questions and kindles many hopes 
for all who are deeply concerned, as we elairn 
to be, for the growth and progress of Liberal 
Christianity. We must, however, owing to 
the pressure on our space this week, reserve our 
comments for a future occasion, —Ed, of Inq. 
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the work that is actually being done by the 
organisation. ForZthe most part it has been 
given on account of 


Our Socrat SERVICE 


which, I need not hesitate to say, is, in the 
Opinion of experts who have a right to speak, 
among the best and most efficient that is being 
done under religious auspices to-day. Our 
schemes of work have been taken from the 
recommendations of the Minority and Majority 
Reports of the Poor-law Commission, and 
have therefore been drafted with a view to 
avoiding what the experience of such veteran 
social workers as Canon Barnett has proved 
to be the mistakes of much of the social service 
of the immediate past. Our League study 
circles have also made a good beginning under 
the directorship of my colleague, the Rev. E. 
W. Lewis, who is laying his plans for an exten- 
sion of operations in the autumn. 

But I should mislead you if I were to allow 
you to imagine that I am entirely satisfied 
with these results. Iam not. They.are good 
as far as they go, but the League will have to 
do much more if it is to fulfil the purpose for 
which it was started. Again and again that 
purpose has been reiterated—Liberal Christian- 
ity a spiritual movement. My main object 
in dealing with the subject this evening is 
to re-emphasise this. I wish to let as large 
a public as pussible know exactly what we are 
aiming at, in the hope of securing increased 
sympathy and support. This, too, is why I 
shall recommend to the Assembly to-morrow 
the desirability of 


CHANGING THE NAME OF THE LEAGUE. 


Our full title, the League of Progressive 
Thought and Social Service, is quite clear and 
good: no one could misunderstand or take 
objection to it. But our shorter and more 
popular title, and the one by which we are 
generally known, the Progressive League, has 
exposed us to misinterpretations of our aims 
and objects which have done us some amount 
of harm. There is nothing wrong with the 
word ‘‘ progressive’’ in itself, and it is 
acquiring a very considerable religious use ; 
but it is associated with so many movements 
of a purely secular character that it is little 
to be wondered at that many people who only 
know us under that name should misconstrue 
our motives and intentions. In and around 
London, for example, the word ‘* progres- 
sive’’ has a special application to municipal 
politics, and, strange though it may seem, 
during the recent London County Council 
election our League was very frequently 
confounded in the popular mind, so far as it 
knew of our existence, with the caucus of the 
Progressive party in that contest. Then, too, 
persons of no very pronounced religious sym- 
pathies have joined themselves to us on the 
ground that our name is broad enough to 
admit them. I think these persons are in 
their wrong place. I should be the last man 
in the world to impose a religious test on any- 
one, but I do not feel that a professedly 
Christian movement is quite the place for 
individuals who are out of sympathy with 
Christianity. .If our name exposes us to this 
danger, then the sooner we change it the 
better. The more strongly we can press our 
Liberal Christian faith upon the attention of 
the masses, the sooner we shall gain our end. 

For 


Wuat ts LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY 


as we understand it? In his much-con- 
troverted article in the Hibbert Journal some 
months ago, ‘‘ The Collapse of Liberal Chris- 
tianity,’’ our friend Dr. Anderson, of Dundee, 
was certainly not referring to the Liberal 
Christianity represented by this church or 
by his own. He has since explicitly said so 
in the Christian Commonwealth There is, 
he declares, a Liberal Christianity which has 
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not collapsed, in fact a Christianity whose 
greatest triumphs have yet to come, and it is 
that for which we stand. The religious 
liberalism whose day he believes to be over 
is that which acknowledges the human master, 
but not the divine Christ. Now I agree with 
Dr. Anderson, and with all who hold by him, 
that that which specially differentiates our 
movement from what has usually been called 
Liberal Christianity is this mystic note, this 
devotion to the divine Christ, the Christ who 
saves. It is this which will give us our power 
in the world if we are only wise cnough to see 
it and brave enough to stand by it. We want 
the note of worship, of adoration of the eternal 
Christ, of evangelic fervour, to be the note 
of our movement. Hitherto Liberal Christ- 
janity has never been a spiritual movement 
unless we count such organisations as the 
German mystics of the fourteenth century, 
called the Friends of God, and the Suciety of 
Friends which still exists in our midst, as 
examples of it. They may fairly be called 
such. for they have never attributed import- 
ance to dogma, and have consistently and 
unswervingly witnessed for the mystic principle 
of 
Tue Iywarp Liaqut. 


We inherit this tradition. I have no interest 
in rationalistic religion as such ; in any protest 
against ecclesiastical furmulas that I have 
ever made I have been moved simply and 
solely by the desire to enable men to realise 
more easily the immediacy of God without the 
hindrances imposed by dogmas which are 
revolting both to the intellect and the moral 
sense. But let it be clearly understood that 
our movement is not primarily theological; 
it is spiritual. One of the strangest miscon- 
ceptions connected with my work is that people 
who know little of it should think of it as con- 
sisting in the denial of certain familiar theo- 
logical propositions and the assertion of others 
in their place. As a matter of fact, it has 
comparatively little to do with theology ; its 
theological implications are only incidental 
to its main object, which is to simplify as far 
as possible our modes of approach to God and 
our understanding of His ways. It is an 
attempt to show that spiritual life is not 
dependent upon, and never has been dependent 
upon, the body of obsolete beliefs commonly 
supposed to be Christianity, and from which 
the modern mind has so violently recoiled. 
But this done we have nothing more to do 
with negations; all our interest is centred 
upon Christ and the soul, the soul and Christ. 
All that the saints of past ages have ever felt 
concerning their relationship to the Christ 
eternal, who is God made manifest in man, 
we feel now or are seeking to feel; all their 
confidence in his redeeming work is ours, too, 
but we view it ag a spiritual process which has 
not yet reached its consummation, a process 
whereby Atonement is being made for the 
whole human race in relation to God. This 
is very far from being the Liberal Christianity 
which contents itself with humanising Jesus 
and stops there. We attribute far more 
importance to making divinity real, to preach- 
ing the gospel of salvation, the making-one of 
God and man. It is the gospel of the Christ 
who is still being crucified in man for man, and 
rising triumphant by the cross to the eternal 
throne. 
Can this gospel become 


A SprrituaL MovEMENT ? 


Some say it cannot. Well, we shall see. 
There are those who declare that it is dis- 
credited already, that it cannot produce the 
fruits of life and character which have always 
been associated with the evangel of Jesus in 
the past, and particularly with all great 
Christian awakenings. I might feel misgivings 
about it but for ene thing-——the City Temple. 
The results I desire to see in every corner of 
Christendom are here now, and if they can be 
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produced here they can be produced in every 
branch of the League. I have often felt that 
I should like to tell the people of this church 
how greatly they have encouraged and 
strengthened their minister’s heart amid 
innumerable difficulties. The world at large 
does not understand the work I am trying to 
do. Itis saddening to hear prominent speakers 
talk about it, or to read what the religious 
newspapers say of it, even when they think 
they are speaking kindly; they are utterly 
blind, They seem to think that there is some 
little kink or peculiarity in one’s way of 
putting things which will be outgrown bhy-and- 
by, perhaps, or at least may do no great harm 
if the churches do not make too much fuss 
about it. It never seems to occur to therm 
that there may be something deep and real in 
it, some working of the Spirit of God, which 
will have to be reckoned with more and more 
as the days go by. When they cease to be 
abusive they become patronising. Under 
such circumstances, I say, it is conceivable 
that one might have misgivings as to whether 
this simpler evangel could produce the intense 
and beautiful spiritual experience of the 
Christianity of the past, Catholic and Pro- 
testant, were it not for the City Temple. 
Here it is; Isee it; I cannot doubt it. Here 
is a praying people, a loving people, a people 
so moved by the Christ spirit that they rejoice 
execedingly in fellowship and service. It is 
a spirit which has broken bounds and is send- 
ing our workers far afield in their desire to do 
wnat they can to bring their fellow-men to a 
knowledge of the truth as it isin Jesus. What 
is possible here is possible elsewhere ; in fact 
it ig to be seen elsewhere; there are other 
liberal churches where the same fruit of the 
Spirit is to be found in abundance. Cannot 
we draw closer together and help one another 
more ? And cannot every individual member 
of our League become a missionary of this 
gospel and a minister of this blessed experi- 
ence? Lam sure hecan. Now is our oppor- 
tunity. We have something far better to 
do than to meet together as debating societies 
from week to week. We have to live and 
work, and witness for the only gospel that 
has any lifting power in it for the social and 
individual life of to-day. 

And this brings me to another point which 
must be stated with equal clearness. The 
past year has taught that I cannot be of any 
use in 


Po.irics. 


I still remain a member of the political party 
which appears to me to have more moral force 
in it than any other, but I cannot help it much 
on the platform. My strength is sharply 
limited. I have been ill almost ever since 
our last October meetings, and have come to 
the conclusion that the best service I can 
render to the community is to concentrate 
upon my pulpit work. It was for this reason 
that I declined all overtures to become a par- 
liamentary candidate. ‘“‘ This one thing I 
do.’’ The League must do the same. Our 
constitution provides that we take no part 
in party politics, but many of our members 
have shown more interest in those aspects 
of our work which touch upon political issues 
than those which are most purely religious. 
Let me beg of you to reverse this attitude. 
I am quite sure that we have a great oppor- 
tunity before us if we can only help to quicken 
the spiritual consciousness of our time and 
trust it to bring about a fuller recognition of 
the obligations of human brotherhood. I am 
sure that this is so. Every spiritual awaken- 
ing that the world has yet witnessed has 
resulted in this in some form or other. The 
thirteenth century was perhaps the period 
when ecclesiastical pretensions reached their 
greatest height—a period when popes deposed 
monarchs and bishops were territorial princes 
of vast wealth and power. Then came the 
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Franciscan revival with its contempt for 
riches and its simple message of hope and 
comfort for the poor. Wycliffe’s ‘‘ Poor 
Preachers ’’ did a similar work in this country 
a hundred years later, for, as you know, 
Lollardism as a religious movement soon 
became identified with enthusiasm for a 
simpler social life,and a drawing together of all 
ranks and classes; when in the end it was 
put down with fire and sword it was not so 
much because of its heresy in doctrine as 
because of the danger it threatened to materia ] 
power and privilege. And what has the 
Salvation Army done in our time? It began 
as an orthodox gospel of salvation by faith ; 
it has developed into one of salvation by 
works. It still holds to its crude, terrible 
creed, but that is not what is gaining a hearing 
for it to-day; the secret of its power is that 
it identifies religion with social redemption. 
We may or may not approve its methods of 
working towards the latter; the fact remains 
that its spiritual enthusiasm has become a 
social solvent—a mighty force drawing the 
extremes of society together. These facts of 
religious history make 


Our Mission 


plain. I am firmly convinced that it wil 
be vain to attempt to achieve our object the ~ 
other way about. There is as much hard 
and cruel materialism among some of the 
more advanced social reformers to-day as 
there is among the plutocrats they hate. 
When I listen to some of the speeches made at 
times by some who call themselves the spokes- 
men of the dispossessed, and when I note their 
bitter class spirit, I cannot but feel deeply 
disappointed and sad at heart. It is not this 
which is going to bring in the kingdom of 
heaven. We want a gospel which shall appeal 
equally to both ends of the social scale, a 
gospel which will make the rich man want — 
to do away with all the artificial barriers that _ 
separate him from his brothers who earn their 
living by the sweat of their brow, and a gospel — 
which will enable the poor man to see that — 
material good is worth nothing in itself, but 
only as it helps to release the higher energies 
of the soul. I believe the liberal Christian 
gospel can do this, and I believe no other can; 
no other will be listened to by the average 
man of to-day outside the life of the churches. 
I think I may humbly claim to have proved — 
this. Many individuals find their way to the - ¥ 
City Temple on Sundays and Thursdays, and — 
keep in touch with our work all over the ~ 
country, who had previously been entirely out — 
of touch with organised Christianity. . 
Let me tell you then in closing what 
strongly urge should be our special work in 


Tue IMMEDIATE FUTURE. 


Only twenty per cent., or less, of the popula-— 
tion of this country is associated with chureh 
life. All the denominations put together can 
only claim twenty per cent. of the nation. — 

What about the remaining eighty per cent ? 
Is this without religious susceptibilities ? By 
no means; it would be ridiculous to say so. 
Yet what is being done to make religion 
intelligible and helpful to this four-fifths of the 
community, a four-fifths comprising all ranks 
of society? We have many evangelising — 
agencies at work, but none—I think it may be 
fairly said—which on anything like a large — 
scale presents a liberal Christian gospel. — 
What is wanted is an organisation which shall - 

stand to all liberal churches somewhat in the 
relation occupied by the Church Army to the — 
Established Church, and by the Salvation — 
Army to all evangelical communions estab 
lished and unestablished. I greatly adm 

the Church Army for the work it is doing o 
its own lines with the moral and m 
support of the Church of England 
Has not the time come for liberal Chi 
o make a similar effort, and is not 
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the organisation to do it? At any rate we 
mean to try. I appeal to-night, in so far as 
my voice can reach the other liberal Christian 
churches besides that in which we meet, for 
the backing and sympthy that we need. Up 
to now the City Temple has been almost alone 
among strong and well-established religious 
societies in giving us this support. It is no 
exaggeration to say, aS our secretary informs 
me, that nine-tenths of the funds required 
for our work up to the present have, directly 
or indirectly, come out of this church. Will 
not others help us? Many clergymen of the 
Church of England are in sympathy with us; 


so are thousands of Free Church ministers.. 


What we ask now is that they will bring their 
churches into line with our movement, so far 
at least as to furnish us with a standing ground 
from which to sally forth upon the unchurched 
masses in every locality. Let it be understood 
that we do not wish to split churches—the 
very opposite, in fact. We urge our members 
to remain in association with churches where- 
ever they possibly can. I claim that if the 
Christian Endeavour Society can find a home 
in churches to which its methods appeal, and 
is considered part of the church werk, the 
same might be true of the League. And if 
Pleasant Sunday Afternoon meetings and 
such like are considered a useful addition to 
ordinary church life, cannot League meetings 
have a similar opportunity ? At present most 
of our branches find themselves hard put to it 
to obtain suitable meeting places, and their 
weekly meeting is held on some day other 
than Sunday. I suggest that this might be 
altered. Liberal churches might affiliate with 
us, and either start a branch of the League 
as part of their ordinary work, or, what 
perhaps would do as well in most cases, take 
up whatever portion of our League studies or 
social schemes would be most useful to them ; 
in return we should gladly admit their repre- 
sentatives to a share in the control of our 
general evangelistic work among the masses. 
I am sure our work only needs to be known to 
win an enormously greater measure of support 
from the churches than it at present receives. 

Tn this connection I ought to mention our 


PIONEER PREACHERS. 


Owing to my illness the scheme for the sending 
forth of these special evangelists has been 
delayed, but it is now being vigorously pro- 
ceeded with. We are beginning with a small 


number of young unmarried men who are 


prepared to dovote themselves to preaching 
without expecting more than a simple mainte- 
nance in return. A hostel has been secured 
for them where they will live in community 
under the charge of a warden, and I now 
make my first appeal for furniture or other 
contributions necessary to give us a start. 
I believe there are many people who would 
willingly give us help of this kind. We have 
had between thirty and forty applications 
up to the present from young men who are 
prepared to give up their worldly prospects 
for the sake of preaching Christ as you hear 
him preached every Sunday from this pulpit. 
We have accepted six of these applicants as a 
beginning. Will you help us in making our 
hostel into a real home for them? If you 
cannot give us money, perhaps you can give 
us chairs and tables. It is somewhat remark- 
able that the building we have chosen for 
our purpose, should the negotiations be 
carried through, has previously been used for 
a similar work, but under High Church 
auspices. I am informed that at the solemn 
valedictory service which preceded the removal 
of the altar from the chapel when the society 
vacated the premises,special prayer was offered 
to God that if the building were used again 
it might be for a spiritual work and that it 


should meet with divine approval and blessing. 


_ I trust that prayer will be answered. May the 


God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ prosper 
the work of our hands upon us. 
+ aa 


SOCIAL MEETING AT THE KING'S 
WEIGH HOUSE. 


A socrAL meeting in connection with the 
Whitsuntide Conference of the Progressive 
League (which will henceforth be known as 
the Liberal Christian League), was held in 
the Binney Institute on Monday, May 16, 
the Rev. R. J. Campbell presiding. Short 
addresses were given by the Rev. E. W. 
Lewis, the Rev. W. H. Drummond, and the 
Rev. H. Youldon, and the proceedings were 
varied by some excellent music. The per- 
formers were Miss May Campbell, who gave 
several solos, and Miss Colenso, who played 
the ’cello. The speeches were followed with 
great interest by an appreciative audience, 
and the note of hopefulness was dominant 
throughout. 


THe Rev. E. W. Lewis on A R&Evivat oF 
RELIGION. 


The Rev. E. W. Lewis prefaced his address 
with some humorous remarks directed chiefly 
to those who regarded the attitude of the 
League with the timidity and irritation born 
of a too close adherence to orthodoxy. Passing 
to the more serious aspect of their religious 
faith, he said that we were at the beginning 
of a great revivial of true religion in this 
country, but the revival was going to be 
realised through existing organisations. 
Christianity must have its chance; it must 
express itself as a positive as well as a negative 
movement, and it was with the former that 
we had most concern. The churches on all 
hands were recording a diminution of their 
members, and organised Christianity was 
languishing; but he personally did not 
rejoice in this, for he reverenced the historic 
fabric even though he no longer walked in the 
old way. But, he asked, could the dying he 
restored, and the exhausted revived; ana, if 
so, what could we do individually to bring 
this about ? This was a subject which was 
to be dealt with later on by his friend the 
Rev. W. H. Drummond, who was giving such 
valuable service to the cause of liberal 
Christianity. He himself felt that if civilisa- 
tion and social betterment were all we stood for, 
and if these activities were not somehow 
related to a higher order, we were not building 
a permanent temple, and all was desolation and 
vanity. The moral life alone did not satisfy, 
and stir all the deepest emotions of the soul. 
It was only a means to an end, and he believed 
that the pain and discipline and manifold 
effort of the moral life led to the liberation of 
a higher type of consciousness altogether, the 
religious, the cosmic consciousness. But 
neither in this nor in any other concern could 
we live to ourselves, and the liberal Christian 
movement must have results in a communal 
sense. 


THE Rry. W. H. DrumMonpd ON THE 
Historic CHURCH. 


The Rev. W. H. Drummond said that it 
had been a little difficult to choose a subject 
to speak on after the strenuous day of business 
which they had gone through, and in deciding 
to address them on ‘‘ The Historic Church,”’ 
he had no intention of plunging them into a 
dry, theological discussion. The historic 
church stood for something that was very 
dear to men and women, and although some 
wished to maintain it in the old exclusive 
spirit, while others felt reluctantly obliged to 
abandon it altogether, he believed that it 
was possible for men to have a conception 
of it, which would do away with exclusiveness 
on the one hand, and prevent severance on 
the other. Whatdid we mean by Christianity ? 
Not merely an assent to a specific creed or 
set of dogmas. There was an immense 
diversity of thought and experience, for 
instance, among those who were gathered 
together that evening.“ Some might be more 


mystic, and some more rationalistic in their 
view of truth, but there was something equally 
precious to them all pulsing in their hearts, 
He would not try to define it, because even 
the simplest things often lost their savour 
and beauty when an attempt was made to 
set them forth in logical terms. But it resulted 
from that outpouring of new life which the 
literature of the New Testament was an 
attempt to explain, the life of Jesus Christ. 
It was this sense of a new life which held men 
together. They felt that it was not a thing 
which they had chosen, but which had come 
from on high, and claimed them for its own. 
It went forth into the world through other 
human lives, and the result had been the 
founding of the great religious organisations 
as an expression of life. Coming to our own 
day, with its changed outlook and intellectual 
conceptions, we still belonged to the same 
living fellowship, and men could never succeed 
in excluding it from their thoughts and lives. 
No eccelesiastical anathemas had ever cut 
off one single soul from the living Church of 
Christ. We must all see the value of incorpo- 
ration with this great and vital tradition. It 
was very much the same as our national life, 
which was part of our inheritance, and which 
was pulsing in every one of us irrespective 
of diversity of opinion and character. Chris- 
tianity in the same way was an organic life 
which grew and adapted itself to the changing 
thought of our time, and to which all sorts 
and conditions of men contributed. It was 
greater than all the dogmas in which men 
sought to express it, and as soon as a man 
became a big enough Christian he ceased to 
have a label, and belonged to us all. Why 
should we therefore maim ourselves, and go out 
of this historic church as isolated individuals, 
when we might be incorporated in its living 
fellowship ? He would like to urge upon his 
hearers that in their own particular churches, 
and in their secret thoughts, they should 
try to be loyal to that great conception, and 
to remember that this meant that the life 
must so live in them that they, in their turn, 
might hand it on enriched and deepened to 
the generations yet to come. There was no 
contradiction between our spiritual loyalty 
and our social efforts; indeed, we could not 
have spiritual loyalty without social energy, 
and the latter would not be productive unless 
we had in us a life greater than ourown. The 
previous evening he was passing along the 
Old Kent-road, and as he walked the one 
thought which seemed to keep time with his 
footsteps was, ‘‘ What is liberal Christianity 
going to do for the Old Kent-road on a Sunday 
night ?°’ There was the great problem, and 
we must approach it by means of patient 
study of the special needs of our own time, 
and by throwing ourselves with all the 
abandonment of love into the work of carry- 
ing the message to the masses of the people. 
We might all make our own that prayer of 
Tennyson’s which he wrote in one of his 
deepest moods :— 


And let not Reason fail me, nor the sod 

Draw from my death Thy living flower and 
orass, 

Before I learn that Love, which is and was 

My Father, and my Brother, and my God ! 


The Rev. H. Youldon, of Liverpool, followed 
with a stirring speech, in the course of which 
he said that the one fact which stood out 
most prominently in regard to the League was 
its healthiness. They had given up that view 
of Christianity which regarded it merely as 
a form of consolation for those who were 
sorely afflicted in mind or body, and they 
were now finding in it a vital force which 
would bring back vigour and manhood to 
the race. They wanted men to come to 
Christ with frank faces, open hearts, and 
great ideals, with more concern to measure 
what they might do in service than what 
they might perchance gain in consolation, 
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LONDON GUILDS’ UNION. 


Tue seventh annual meeting of the Union 
was held at Mansford-street, Bethnal Green, on 


Wednesday evening, May 11]. 


Proceedings opened with a short service 
tordon Cooper, the 


conducted by the Rev. 


retiring president. After the service Mr. 


Cooper apologised for the meeting being held 
so late in the year, it having been found 
impossible to fix a date earlier which was 
The reports of 


convenient to all the Guilds. 
the Committee and Treasurer were then read. 
The Committee’s report stated that 


difficulties. 


An account of the meetings held during the 
year followed. The spring meeting had heen 
when, 
after a service conducted by the Rev. A. A. 
Charlesworth, an address was given by the Rey. 
J. Arthur Pearson on his ‘‘ Impressions of 


held at Highgate in April of 1909, 


London.’’ 


The outing took place at Kew in July at 


the invitation of the Essex Church Guild. 


The autumn meeting was held at Stamford- 
street, Blackfriars, the opening service being 
conducted by the Rev. J. C. Ballantyne, 


followed by an address by the Rev. Frank K. 
Freeston on ‘‘ A New Order of Chivalry,’’ 
which appeared in full in the January Sunday- 
school Quarterly. 

The following Guilds now constitute the 
Union :—-Bermondsey, Blackfriars, 
Church, Highgate, Mansford-street, Stratford, 
and Walthamstow. 

Following the report, statements were made 


by representatives of the various Guilds 
present giving accounts of their work during 


the past year. 

Mr. Cooper, in moving the adoption of the 
reports, said that the interchange of speakers 
was not made enough of. Often papers were 
carefully prepared to be read but once, and 
then laid aside, when they might have been 
used again elsewhere with advantage. 

_ The Rev. John Ellis, in seconding, said that 
he was pleased to hear that in one of the 
Guilds several members took part in each 
meeting, thus giving opportunities for them to 
give expression to their deepest feelings ; at a 
Guild with which he had been connected 
several preachers had been made in this way. 

The Rev. A. A. Charlesworth supported the 
motion. He found from the statements of 
the Guilds’ representatives that the work was 
being taken seriously, and that the members 
were trying to realise the fellowship of true 
comradeship. 

After the adoption of the reports the follow- 
ing were elected as officers for the ensuing 
year :—President, the Rev. A. A. Charles- 
worth; vice-president, the Rev. Gordon 
Cooper ; treasurer, Mr. Herbert Gimson ; secre- 
tary, Mr. F. FE. Allen. 

+ There were 47 present, representing Black- 
friars, Essex Church, Highgate, Mansford- 
street, and Stratford, 
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WESTERN UNION CONFERENCE AT 
SIDMOUTH, 


Tur sixty-fourth annual conference meeting 
and sermon of the Western Union of Unitarian 
and Free Christian Churches was held on May 
12, at Sidmouth, after an interval of three years. 
Owing to alterations which are being effected 
in the Old Meeting House, the service and 
conference were held in the schoolroom. In 
spite of the unfaveurable weather in the morn- 
ing, there was a good attendance of delegates 
and visitors, 
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the 
Union gave opportunities for the members of 
the various Guilds to get into touch with one 
another for the interchange of thought, for 
encouragement, and for the comparison of 
work in the various Guilds, but above this it 
fostered a spirit of unity, a feeling that others 
have similar aims and objects and similar 


Divine service was held at noon, and was con- 
ducted by the Rev. C. E. Pike (Bridgwater), 
there being a full congregation. The Rev. 
A. N. Blatchford, of Bristol, in the course of 
his sermon on the Ideal Church, said in the 
search for such a church they would hope to 
discover a church resting on stable principles 
that would support an enduring religious faith, 
and a healthy, energetic, religious, and philan- 
thropic life. Whatever church had to claim 
their heart-whole allegiance in the future must 
be a church the first principle of whose life 
was freedom—absolute, unlimited, the very 
uttermost. That, he ventured to think, 
speaking for himself, was the breath of life for 
them. 

The Rev. W. Agar (Sidmouth) occupied the 
chair at the lunch at the Manor Hall, and 
referred to the death of King Edward, the first 
toast being honoured in silence. The chair- 
man then gave “‘ Religious and Civil Liberty 
all the world over.’’ He said they had won 
that liberty at a great price. They must 
now prepare to make any sacrifice to maintain 
it. It was by no means complete, and what 
remained for them to do was for every man 
to go on, and not stop until they had reached 
the goal of their endeavours. 

The Rev. R. H. U. Bloor (Exeter) said they 
should consider the question of both civil and 
religious liberty a little more fully than they 
had done. The political and religious horizon 
at the present moment showed them that 
neither was very firmly established. They 
should use their liberty so as to be sure that 
it was something more than a word. 

Mr. William Hall (the President) occupied 
the chair at the business meeting at three 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
office on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible. 

i 


London and South-Eastern Counties Pro- 
vincial Assembly.— At the monthly meeting of 
the Committee of the Provincial Assembly of 
London and the South-Eastern Counties, held 
on the 11th inst., on the motion of the Presi- 
dent, Mr. James 8. Beale, the following reso- 
lution was passed by the members in silence, 
all standing :—‘‘ That this Committee repre- 
senting fifty-four non-subscribing congrega- 
tions constituting the Provincial Assembly of 
London and the South-Eastern Counties, 
desires to record its grief at the National loss — 
which the United Kingdom has sustained by — 
the death of His Majesty King Edward the — 
Seventh ; its loyal and respectful sympathy 
with the Queen-Mother and all the Royal 
Family in their bereavement, and its earnest _ 
hope for the life, health and prosperity of His — oe 
Majesty King George the Fifth.’’ A copy of — 
this resolution has since been forwarded to the oe 
Home Secretary. 
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‘King a long and happy reign.’ 


o'clock, when a resolution was moved express- 


ing deep grief at the loss which had befallen 


the nation by the death of the King, and ex- 
pressing loyalty to his successor coupled with a 
prayer for the prosperity and honour of his 
reign. The Rev. R. H. U. Bloor (Exeter) 
seconded the resolution, which was approved 
by the assembly, all standing. 

The President, in his address, remarked that 
it had been humorously said that wherever 
they found two Unitarians assembled, there 
three opinions were sure to be found. As a 
church without a fixed creed, it was said they 
lacked that coherence which was found in 
creed-bound churches. On the surface this 
might seem to be so, but he doubted if in 
reality the unity was as great as it seemed. 

The sixty-fourth annual report was subse- 
quently read and adopted, and the officers and 
committee for the coming year elected. 

In the evening a public meeting was held in 
the Old Meeting House. Aresolution of wel- 
come to the Rev. Jas. Harwood, B.A., delegate 
from the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, was proposed by the President, and 
seconded by the Rev. J. Worthington, B.A. 
(Cullompton), Mr. Harwood responding. 
Addresses followed. The Rev. C. E. Pike 
(Bridgwater) spoke on “‘ How to promote 
social intercourse and fellowship among 
the Churches.’’ The Rev. R. H. U. Bloor 
(Exeter) addressed the meeting relative to 
contemporary thought and old foundations. 
Rey. C. E. Jewell (Crediton) also spoke. 
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The following message of condolence has 
been forwarded to His Majesty King George V. : 
‘* The minister and congregation of the Theistic 
Church in London, with profound homage, 
desire to offer to His Majesty the King their 
deep sympathy in this time of trouble. They 


would fain offer also their most heartfelt 


loyalty and assurance of their faithful allegiance, 
praying God to bless and protect His Majesty 
and his beloved Queen and family, to stand by 
their side in all dangers, and | to grant to the 
A message of 
sympathy has also been sent to Her, Majesty 
the Queen-Mother, a . 
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the centenary of the church. 
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London District Unitarian Society. — We 
are asked to call attention to the annu 
meeting which will be held at Essex Hall. 
on Wednesdty next at 8 p.m. Mr. Perey — 
Preston will take the chair, and Mr. John — 
Ward, M.P., and several others are 
announced to speak. <a 


—_———— 


Bolton District one School Union (Unite 
arjan).—The Annual United Scholars’ Services | 
were held on Sunday in the chapels, Bank-— 
street, Bolton, and Chowbent, when, despite 
the inclement weather, there was a large” 
attendance of teachers and scholars from the | F 
various schools of the district at each chapels 
At Bolton, Rey. J. Islan Jones, B.A., of Bolton, 
conducted the service, and Mr. Lawrenee Red- — 
fern, of Home Missionary College, Manchester, — 
gave the address, in which he impressed the — 
great importance of work in Sunday-scho 
At Chowbent, Rev. Bertram Lister, — MAA 
conducted the service, and Mr. S. Crook, 
Bolton, delivered the address. Special 
was also rendered at each service. ; 


London: islingten.—A lantern lecture 
be given by Rey. W. Tudor Jones, P’ 
F.R.G.8., on ‘* The Wonders of New Zealan 
in Unity Church schoolroom, on T 
May 24, at 8 p.m. Admission free. A col 
tion will be taken. . 


Newchurch : Bethlehem Unitarian cht 
On Saturday, May 7, a large ec 
assembled at a service of commemor: 
when three memorial windows were w 
and a sermon was preached by the Rey. 
Enfield Dowson, president of the National 
Conference. Mr. Andrew Ashworth, of Sta 
steads, one of the oldest members . of 
gregation, performed the first ceremony, 
unveiling of a window in commemoration 
Mr. As 
Law then unveiled a window to Mr. 
Trickett and members of his famil 
Maden Clegg, St. Anne’s-on-Sea, un 


Bentley, of Southport, who was | 
Sunday-school scholar and a mem 
congregation at Bethlehem C 
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Bentley is the donor of the window. The 
minister, Rey. J. Shaw Brown, in receiving the 
gifts, said that he desired to assure the givers 
that it would be the constant care of those in 
authority to preserve and protect them for 
all time. Emerson said somewhere that great 
statues and paintings in private houses had 
got into the wrong place, and should be 
remaved to where they could teach the people 
their lesson of truth and beauty. Such a place, 
it seemed to him, was the building where 
people met from week to week for public 
worship, ‘Il am glad, therefore,’* he added, 
** that it has come into your hearts to beautify 
and adorn this old chapel on the hill with the 
outward and visible signs of your loving faith- 
fulness and kindly thoughtfulness, and I trust 
that in the days to come they will help our 
faith, nourish in us reverence, and carry us 
into that Presence where is fulness of joy.’’ 
The Rev. H- Enfield Dowson then delivered his 
address, in which he made some interesting 

; references to the work of their churches in the 

past. A public meeting, which was largely 
attended, was held in the evening, Mr. C. W. 

oe president of the church, being in the 
chair. 


t West Kirby: Opening cf New Church.—On 
_ Wednesday evening the new meeting room of 
the West Kirby Free Church was opened for 
public worship. Hitherto the congregation 
has met in the lower Tynwald Hall, but, cir- 
cumstances having arisen which precluded a 
continuance to this arrangement, a special 
effort was made by the minister and members 
_ of the church to provide a building of their 
own. With the kind assistance of many outside 
friends, sufficient funds were guaranteed to 
erect a wood and iron building, and asite was 
~ found on the land of the Public Hall Company. 
- The interior of the new meeting-room presents 
a very neat and comfortable appearance. It is 
well lighted, ventilated, and heated. A very 
fine organ, obtained at a nominal figure from 
Bootle Church, adds to the attractions of the 
new edifice. On Wednesday evening, May 11, 

_ the new church was opened. At 6.30 the Rev. 
H. W. Hawkes, the minister of the church, 
gave a brief explanatory statement of its origin 
and progress, after which the doors were 
unlocked and the people entered. The south 
_ door was unlocked by the Rev. J. C. Odgers, 
_ B.A., President of the Liverpool District Mis- 
sionary Association, and the north door by 

_ Mrs. Latta, representing the congregation. 
The room was filled to overflowing in a few 
moments, very many failing to find seats, and 
some not evenstanding room. A dedicatory 
prayer was offered by the minister and a 
hymn sung, which concluded the preliminary 
2 service. A selection of sacred music was 
played on the organ by Mr. Mount, Bootle, 


: until the appointed time for the evening service 
arrived. The Rev. H. D. Roberts, of Hope- 
street Church, read the first lesson, and the 

— Rev. C. Craddock, of the Ancient Chapel of 
: Toxteth, read the second lesson and offered 
_ prayer. An impressive sermon was preached 
by the Rev. J. C. Odgers, B.A., of Ullet-road 
Church. The preacher took for his text the 
_ words, “‘ As for me and my house, we will serve 
_ the Lord’’ (Joshua xxiv. 15). ‘‘ To-day,”’ 
he said, “‘ we dedicate to the service of the 
_ Almighty this house of prayer, in the steadfast 
_ hope that those who meet here from Sunday 
_ to Sunday may serve the Lord by intellect, by 
_ conscience, by the spirit, and by service to their 
fellows. In love to God and love to man we 
find the central principle of the Gospel of 
ist. May this place be a real religious 
home for all who come here to worship God the 
Spirit in spirit and in truth, and may each wor- 
shipper be able to say with true earnestness of 
purpose and full understanding of the promise 
, ‘ As for me and my house, we will serve 
» Lord!’’’ A closing prayer and the 
enediction, by the Rey. H, W. Hawkes, con- 
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NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


Ar the annual assembly of the Congrega- 
tional Union last week the secretary announced 
that there are signs of some arrest of the 
decline of the past few years. But the 
figures are hardly encouraging, and must, we 
fear, be confessed to be typical of most churches 
in face of an expanding population. The 
number of churches returned for 1909 is 4,666, 
as against 4,652 in 1908. In the same period 
there is an increase in Sunday-school scholars 
of 2,604. Church membership, however, 
shows a decline of 2,534, In this connection 
it should be borne in mind that, comparing the 
figures of 1909 with those of 1905, the year 
before the Welsh revival, there is an increase 
of 15,694 members, The feature of the year 
was the successful inauguration of the Central 
Fund scheme. Already £128,449 has been 
promised towards the £250,000 aimed at before 
1913. 


Miss Frorrncr NIGHTINGALE reached her 
90th year on May 13, and among the congratu- 
lations which she received was the following 
telegram from King George :—-‘‘On the 
oceasion of your 90th birthday I offer you 
my heartfelt congratulations, and trust that 
you are in good health.’’ Miss Nightingale is 
now an invalid, and has for some time passed 
ceased to take an active interest in public affairs 
owing to her advancing years; but her health 
continues to be good, and she is very cheerful. 


A RETURN of the number of votes recorded 
at the recent election of Guardians has been 
issued by the London County Council. 
The number of electors on the register is 
793,235. Where there were contests the 
number of electors was 432,913, but of these 
only 94,249 voted, the percentage being 21°8, 
showing a decrease on the figures of the 1907 
elections, when 28°1 voted. Compared with 
other recent London elections the proportion 
is very small, the percentage in the Parliamen- 
tary election being 84:3, Borough Council 
50°9, County Councils 51:0, while the fact that 
413 guardians out of 815 (50°7 per cent.) were 
returned unopposed is another indication of 
apathy. The highest percentages of voting 
oceurred in Poplar, 30°1, and St. George-in-the- 
East, 41°7; the lowest in Hampstead, 7°7, 
Paddington, 7°9, and the City of London, 9°6. 


Ivy the course of an interesting lecture on 
‘* The Sikh Religion,’’ delivered on May 12 
by Mr. M..A. Macauliffe at Kensington Town 
Hall, the lecturer expressed his opinion that 
Sikhism offers fewer points of attack than any 
other theological system, and if patronised 
and cherished as its religious and political 
importance deserves by a powerful Govern- 
ment, it might become one of the first religions 
on this planet, but under a Government policy 
of what is called ‘‘ religious neutrality,’’ the 
Sikhs are not only reverting to Hinduism, 
but embracing the cult of Atheism, if not the 
baneful political practices attendant thereon. 


Guru Nanak, the founder of the Sikh 
religion, was born as late as the year 1469 of 
our era, and his religion, while in many 
respects superior to all others, lacks the glamour 
of antiquity which so engages the attention of 
the archeological student. Guru Nanak’s 
people belonged to what would be called in 
this country the farming class, but his father 
was also a village accountant, a very useful and 
helpful official in Indian administration. 
His village, now called Nankana, in honour of 
the great man to whom it had the honour of 
giving birth, lay deep in a vast and lonely 
forest in the south-western corner of what is 
now the British district of Lahore. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made for abou t 
200 Russian teachers to visit London this 
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summer in parties of fifty. Interpreters will 
accompany each party round the London 
schools, and lectures explanatory of English 
educational systems will be delivered in Russian, 
The tour has been organised by an Educational 
Society in Moscow, and after spending a 
fortnight in London each party will visit 
Brussels for another fortnight, and also, if 
possible, spend a week in Germany. 


Memortes of the strenuous efforts which 
were made to saye Crosby Hall from 
destruction will be awakened by the announce- 
ment that a pageant play is to be arranged, 
to meet that part of the cost of the re-erection of 
the building which has not been covered by 
private donations. It is not perhaps generally 
known that the fine old Hall has been incor- 
porated in the new group of academic buildings 
which are to form a hostel for students of the 
London University at More’s Gardens, Chelsea. 
The Hall has been rebuilt as nearly as possible 
in its original form, and will be used for lectures 
or aS a meeting place in connection with the 
University settlement, and the public will 
doubtless be given access to if from time to time... 


Au over the Australian States, according 
to the Australasian Review of Reviews, there 
are indications of a growmg conscience with 
regard to the reformation of criminals. ‘The 
terrible punishment of solitary confinement, 
which is often used by judges, even in cases of 
crime committed by children of tender age, 
is likely to be abolished, and in Victoria the 
creation of children’s courts has been attended 
with most satisfactory results. New Zealand 
is contemplating a further step. The release 
of the prisoner will now, it is proposed, depend 
entirely upon his own efforts at rehabilitation. 
There will be provided penitentiaries for 
male prisoners, institutions for perverts and 
criminals of unsound mind, an institution for 
incorrigible drunkards, prison camps _ for 
men, reformatory, farm penitentiaries, and a 
reformatory for women. It is intended that 
during the whole of his waking time the prisoner 
will be kept employed in industrial or educa- 
tional work, or in proper exercise. The classi- 
fication of prisoners will be according to 
types. 


Tue Anglo-Russian refers, in an article on 
“* The Tragedy of Russian Mothers,’’ to some 
letters written by Madame Breshkovsky in 
prison to her son, which have been published in 
a New York magazine. Copies of these 
letters were obtained by a devoted friend of 
Mme. Breshkovsky’s, Mrs. Barrows, wife of the 
head of the American Prison Commission, 
who did her best to persuade the brave woman 
not to return to her own country after visiting 
the United States to raise funds for the revolu- 
tionary cause, but without avail. The letters 
in question were, of course, written under the 
rigid scrutiny of the prison officials, but they 
throw much light upon the heroic personality 
of the writer. 


Mr. Wiyston CuurcuriLy, of New Hamp- 
shire, U.S.A., is at present on a visit to 
England. Many people who know him as a 
novelist are probably unaware that, like his 
English namesake, he has taken to politics, 
and is one of the leaders in the great movement 
in the United States to emancipate American 
politics from the control of purely business 
interests. The Churchills are descended from 
old Dorset stock. John Churchill, son of 
Jasper Churchill, landed at Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1641, being one of the many 
pilgrims who left the old country on account 
of their religious convictions. Mr, Winston 
Churchill does not himself believe that the 
Puritan emigration was due wholly to re- 
ligious motives. He thinks that a distaste 
for too much Goyernment had something to 
do with it, 
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THE INQUIRER. 


Society. 


THE 


ANNUAL MEETING 


will be held at 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, W.C. 


on 
Wednesday, May 25, 1910, at 8 p.m. 
Speakers : 
PERCY PRESTON, Esa. (President), 
JOHN WARD, Esq., M.P., 
F. R. NOTT, Esq., LL.B., 
Rev. L. JENKINS JONES, 
Rey. A. A. CHARLESWORTH, 
and others. 
Tea and Coffee at 7.30 p.m. 


RonaLp BartTRAM, Hon. Sec. 


Board and ‘Residence, 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 

Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the 
Highcliff Hotel. 50rooms. Full-sized billiard 
tables. Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff 
Promenade. Due south. Near Unitarian 
Church. Illustrated Tariff. — Apply Mrs. 
Pocock. 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

Miss Atice E. PAssAVANT receives 

Paying Guests, at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 
on application. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 

A Houipay AND Heattu Resort for 

Ladies. Advantages for girls visiting alone. 

Through trains from Midlands and the North. 
—Prospectus from Miss JONES. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room, 
sanitary certificate-—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. 
PoTTeER. 


OW GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, 
AYSGARTH, 8.0., YORKS.—Paying 
Guests received. Fine moors, waterfalls, and 
interesting ruins.—Particulars from Miss 
SMITH. 


AMPSTEAD (near TUBE).— Guests 

received. Comfortable home; large 

house, garden ; reasonable terms.—GUEST, ¢/o 
Bellis, Downshire-hill, N.W. 


WHER ARTHUR (Professeur de Fran- 
gais), 32, Broxash Road, Clapham 
Common, 8.W. COACHING if required. 
French (conversational), English, German. 


VW \fconetores near Malvern, a PAYING 
GUEST. Would suit invalid or any- 
Very good house and 


one mentally deficient. 


garden. Hospital nurse living in house. Terms 
£4 a week.—M., INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex- 
street, W.C. 

URSES QUIET, REFINED 


HOME. — Invalid or Paying Guest. 
Massage, Rest Cure, &c. Highest references. 


ASSEMBLY. 


257th ANNUAL GATHERING 


OF THE ABOVE WILL BE HELD IN THE 


EAST GATE CHAPEL, 
CHICHESTER. 


On Wednesday, the ist June, at 7 p.m., 
the Annual Assembly Sermon will be 
preached by the Rev. C. A. Ginever, B.A., 
of Dover. At the close of this Service, 
a brief Communion Service will be con- 
ducted by Rev. A. J. Marchant. 


On Thursday, the 2nd June, at 10 o'clock, 
a.m., a Devotional Service. 


At 10.30 a.m., the President’s Address by 
ty er George Lansdown, of Billings- 
urst. 


At 11 a.m., Business Meeting. 


At 12.30 noon, Luncheon will be provided, 
at which W. Walker, Esq., J.P., C.C., 
of Trowbridge, will preside. 


At 3 p.m., the Business Meeting resumed. 


At 7.15 p.m.,a Public Meeting, at which 
the Right Worshipful the Mayor of 
Chichester (G. M. Turnbull, Esq., J.P.) 
will preside, supported by Mr. Alderman 
Holt (Deputy Mayor), Mrs. Ginever, C. 
R. W. Offen, Esq., of London, and others. 


TEA will be provided on Wednesday and 
Thursday at Messrs. ROGERS’ Restaurant 
at 5.30, 


Vote for Women!! 
Vote for the DALLI!!* 
They won't be happy 
Until they get them. 


Jae 
* Dalli” the best, most simple and most § 
comfortable way of ironing. Independent § 
of stove and gas, it can be used anywhere. 
Non-inflammable fuel without noxious 


A fumes. No risk from fire; healthier and Bea 
safer than any other iron. Price of the fm 
“Dalli” 6/-; ‘‘ Dalli” Fuel 4/9 per box 

MM of 128 blocks. Of all Ironmongers and 
mm Stores. If any difficulty apply to:— fm 
a) =THE DALLI SMOKELESS FUEL Co., 
4-6, Moor Lane, London, E.C, 


—M., Holly Bank, North Parade, Horsham. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


(TEMPERANCE), 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 
Opposite the British Museum, 


PERFECT SANITATION. FIREPROOF FLOORS. 
: TELEPHONE. NIGHT PORTER. 

Wi This large and well-appointed TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL has Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every 
@ Floor, Lounge and Spacious Dining, Drawing, 
4 Writing, Reading, Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 
Bedroom, Attendance, and Table d’Héte Break- 
fast, Single, from 5s. 6d. to 8s. Table d’Héte 

Dinner, 6 courses, 38- 
Full Tariff and Testimonials on Application. 

Telegraphic Address: “Thackeray,” London. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


TABLOS 


THE PUREST SALTEST, AND T ARI, , AIT 
MOST PERFECT CONDITIONED: 


AND FIRMLY REFUSE ANY SUBSTITUTE. 


IN ARTISTIC TINS CONTAINING 
ABOUT 1}-LBS. NETT. PRICE 5D. 
Send Postcard for Sample to :— 
TABLOS LTD. 
17, Temple Chambers, London,E.C, 


GENERAL BAPTIST] — écctiancous. 


May 21, 19gIo. 


ENUINE IRISH LINEN CUSHION 
COVERS! — Frilled ready for use. 
Beautifully embroidered with Shamrocks. 
Size, 193 by 204 inches without frill; only 1/- 
each. Postage 3d. extra.— Write, Hurron’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland. 


REAKFAST CLOTHS! — Gennine 
Trish Linen Cream Damask Breakfast 
Cloths ; delightful ornamental design; Sham- 
rock-spray centre, borders to match ; beauti- 
fully finished, 1/-. Postage 3d—Hurron’s, 5, 
Larne, Ireland. 


EW-LAID EGGS, GUARANTEED. 


Direct from hen-roost to breakfast table. 
2 doz. 2/6, post free; money back if not 
satisfied.—DrrEcr Farm PRODUCE Co., Kings- 
court, Belfast. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


‘RED 
WHITE 
. BLUE 


H For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
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l tu CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, ~ 


~ 


DIRECTORS. bes, 
Chairman—Sir ALEXANDER WALDEMAR LAw- §& 
RENCE, Bart.  &§ 
Dep hy Rees oa A. HARDCASTLE, 
a hoe dee . & 
Lesiiz T. Burnett. | Miss Cecrt GRADWELL. — 
Miss ORME. aie | 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT _ 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. __ 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. a 

i 


Preference Shares of £10 each now receive - 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax, Re 
Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent. free 
of income tax. > 
Investments are withdrawable at any time fm 
on short notice. Jy 
Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charge 
low. Prospectus free. ey 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager 


OLD FALSE TEETH 


We give highest possible prices for above 
Dune made ; if unacceptable, teeth returned, 
ealers 


in Old Gold or Silver in a 
form. Bankers’ references; straightforward 
dealing. 

WOOLFALL & CO., SOUTHPORT. 
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BLAIN & HANKINSON 


Pharmaceutical Chemists, © 
69, Market Street, MANCHESTER. | 
Continuing WOGLLEY’S Dispensing and | 


Retail Establishment. _ 4 


. 
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